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Youngsters have done a great job in wastepaper collec- 
tion. So great that everybody is afraid salvage will take 
a tailspin while the kids are soaking up summer sun- 
shine. They’ve earned a rest and it’s up to us adults to 
maintain an even flow of wastepaper all summer. There 
must be no letdown, for paper supplies some 700,000 
war items. There is no lessening of the need since Ger- 
many folded, either, as Pacific shipments require far 
better packing. So let’s all pull together, and get every 


bit of that paper made into boxes headed for Tokyo! 


Manufacturers of Advertisers and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds 
Envelope Papers, Tablet Writing and Papeteries... 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 
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We try to explain... 





Te Biggest Direct Mail Operation 
Iu the World 


(A Survey by Henry Hoke) 


Clinton P. Anderson, Congressman-at-Large 
from New Mexico, has been approved not only 
by the United States Senate, but by the press and 
public, as the new Secretary of Agriculture (start- 
ing July 1, 1945). 


Because of this much publicized change in the 
management of one of the most important de- 
partments of the Government, we thought the 
readers of The Reporter might like a look behind 
the scenes to see how this huge operation is con- 
ducted by mail. 


We have reported previously (Reporter, Janu- 
ary-February, 1941, page 3) the letter writing 
training programs and some phases of the Direct 
Mail campaigns of Agriculture ... but this time 
will attempt an overall picture. 


Clinton Anderson inherits what is practically 
the best organized business-by-mail operation in 
the world. It is by far the biggest, exceeding in 
volume and ramifications even the staggering fig- 
ures of any of the four largest commercial mail 
order companies. 


This reporter is known to be super-critical. 
We don’t pull our punches when we see some- 
thing wrong. So we approached a study of 
“Agriculture” operations with a desire to pick 
out weak spots if they could be found. We’ve 
been behind the scenes with Keith Himebaugh, 
overall Chief of Information; with Lester A. 
Schlup, Chief, Division of Extension Information, 
and with Werner P. Meyer, Senior Information 
Specialist. We’ve asked questions, studied plans, 
procedures, outlines, booklets . . . and think we 
have the whole story. Clinton Anderson will 
undoubtedly make improvements in the food sit- 
uation, but he will have few changes to make in 
the Direct Mail set-up which is organized to do 
whatever policy jobs he wants done. 


And in passing, we should emphasize that 
Mr. Anderson knows business .. . and the mail. 
He’s a big-farm operator and business man. He 
won our undying gratitude, while in Congress, 
for having the nerve to investigate and expose 
one of the largest and most flagrant abuses of 
the franking privilege. 


But let’s get along to the Direct Mail phases 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


First in Importance Is the Training Program 


How the Department of Agriculture feels about 
the mail is best expressed in a statement by Roy 
F. Hendrickson, former Director of Personnel. 


A letter is a representative of the Department and 
the recipient’s attitude towards us may be based largely, 
if not entirely, upon the kind of letter we send him. 
If our letter gives him the desired information clearly, 
accurately, and courteously, his attitude will be friendly. 
But if our letter seems to him to be indifferent to his 
needs or interests, he will in all probability be resentful, 
and the Department will have lost a friend and an 
opportunity to have been of service. 


Such a letter, as a personal message addressed to 
an individual, will often offset the good will developed 
through radio progr2ms, press releases, publications, 
talks by officials of the Department, and the other 
avenues through which we help those whom we serve. 
From the standpoint of our relations with the public, 
therefore, the thousands of letters which go from Wash- 
ington and from field offices each day are of tremendous 
importance. 


Surely every business organization in the 
country should and could adopt a similar atti- 
tude. And the average business doesn’t have the 
complicated set-up of the Department of Agri- 
culture. It has thousands of “direct” employees 
under the Washington headquarters who contact 
the public and field offices by mail. In addition 
there are some 9,078 County Agents, State Ex- 
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tension Directors and Assistant Directors, State 
Leaders, District Agents and specialists who must 
be trained to carry out a broad and modern let- 
ter writing policy. Not to mention 975 extra 
executives working on Emergency Farm Labor 


Programs and 2,679 specialists on Emergency War © 


Food Production and Conservation. 


To tie all these people together in a training 
program for good public relations: through the 
mail is an enormous undertaking .. . but “Agri- 
culture” has succeeded. 
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First came a course entitled “Writing Effective 
USDA Letters.” The course is neatly offset in 
five 8” x 101%” sections averaging about 24 pages 
and cover each. The material was originally pre- 
pared by James F.. Grady, Correspondence Super- 
visor, who has written several fine books, includ- 
ing “How to Dictate Better Letters,” by Grady 
and Hall (Harper’s), $1.50. 


Grady is now in private business. 





\ 
SECTION ONE \ 





To give you some idea of the thoroughness of 
the course we will list the section subdivisions. 


Section 1 


A Practical Guide to Better Letters 

“No One Can Tell You How to Write Letters” 
Letter Appraisal Chart 

Standards for Effective Letter Writing 
Analysis of Letters 

Letter Problem No. 1 


Section 2 


Methods of Acquiring Skill in Writing 
Planning The Letter 

Organizing Your Material 

Paragraphing for Clearness and Emphasis 
Analysis and Revisions of Letter Problem No. 1 


Reference Books on Planning and Preparing 
Reports 


Letter Problem No. 2 
Section 3 


Taking Stock of Your Language Habits 
Avoiding Vague and Inexact Expression 


Finding Substitutes for Technical, Obsolete, Over- 
worked, and “Stuffed Shirt’ Phrases 


Improving the Tone of Your Letter 

Methods of Building Your Vocabulary 

Reference Books on Word Study and Vocabulary 
Building 

Letter Problem No. 3 


Section 4 


Insuring Clear Expression Through Effective 
Sentences 


Using Sentences As Tools to Emphasize Important 
Ideas 


Avoiding “Fuzzy” Expression 
Methods of Varying Your Sentences 
Presenting Ideas In Concise Logical Sequence 


Reference Books on Sentence Structure and Other 
Problems of Correct Usage 


Letter Problem No. 4 


Section 5 


Keeping Your Letters Free From Grammatical 
Errors, Misspellings, and Misleading Punctuation 


00 Sentences Illustrating the Principal Problems of 
Correct Usage 


Reference Material on Grammar, Sentence Struc- 
ture, Punctuation, and Related Problems 

Five Aids to Effective Expression 

“Where Do We Go From Here?” 


We cannot attempt to summarize the material 
in the course—but it’s all solid meat. It could 
well be adopted by every commercial organiza- 
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tion in the world. Even though we mentioned it 
several years ago ... we'll reproduce again the 
Letter Appraisal Chart which is given in the first 
section of the course, and which is widely used 
by all branches of “Agriculture” (see illustra- 
tion). But the offset 5-section letter course is 
only the beginning. The course must be used. 
Here’s how Grady explains it in the introduction. 





LETTER APPRAISAL CHART 


This appraisal chart is intended to arsist you in revising your own letters or in indicating to 
others the specific weaknesses of the letters that are submitted to you for review. 

Before appraising a lettet, be sure to determine its exact purpose. What response is 
desired from the addressee ? 


CAN YOU ANSWER “YES” TO THE FOLLOWING QUESTIONS ? 
IS THE LETTER: 
1. COMPLETE 


a. Does it give all information necessary to accomplish its purpose ? 


b. Does it anewer fully all the questions, asked or implied, in the 
incoming letter ? 


2. CONCISE 
a. Does the letter include on/y the essential facts ” 


b Are the ideas expressed in the fewest words consistent with 
clearness, completeness, and courtesy; have irrelevant details and 
unnecessary repetition been eliminated ? 


3. CLEAR 
a Is the language adapted to the vocabulary of the addressee ? 
. Do the words exactly express the thought ? 
Is the sentence structure clear ? 


_ Is each paragraph one complete thought unit ? 


ean & 


Are the paragraphs arranged in proper sequence; are the 
ideas presented in the most effective order ? 


4. CORRECT 
a. Is the accuracy of all factual information beyond question ? 
b. Are all statements in strict conformity with policies ? 


c. Is the letter free from: (1) grammatical errors, (2) spelling 
errors, (3) misleading punctuation ? ; 


. APPROPRIATE IN TONE 


a Is the tone calculated to bring about the desired response ? 


uw 


b. Is the letter free from antagonistic words or phrases ? 


c. Is it free from hackneyed or stilted phrases which may amuse 
or irritate the addressee ? 


d. Does the entire letter evidence a desire to cooperate fully ? 


6. NEAT AND WELL SET UP 


Will a favorable first impression be created by: (1) freedom from 
strikeovers and obvious erasures; (2) even typing: (3) position 
of letter on the page ? 


HOW EFFECTIVE IS THE LETTER AS A WHOLE ? 


To what extent is the letter likely to accomplish its purpose, obtain the desired 
response, and build good will? In other words, how do you rate its genera/ effectiveness 7? 
Underline the word which best expresses your rating: 


OUTSTANDING - GOOD - PASSABLE - UNSATISFACTORY 
IN RATING ANOTHER’S LETTER: 


If the letter is “unsatisfactory,” be sure to indicate the specific weaknesses which 
necessitate revision. Similarly, if the letter is only “passable,” indicate clearly the 
weaknesses to which attention should be given in future letters. 





-stantly. Only recently a statement was circu- 








Although the letter writing training program has 
been planned to meet the needs of employees organized 
for group discussions, an individual may carry on his 
own “self-training” program by using this handbook. 
The word “using” is carefully chosen, for “Writing 
Effective U S D A Letters” is meant to be used and 
not merely to be read. It is directed not toward stu- 
dents in classes, but toward employees and executives 
who are now dictating or signing letters as part of 
their daily work. It is designed to help adult men and 
women increase their effectiveness on their jobs. This 
handbook will be fully useful only if the user applies 


the suggestions contained here to the letters he is now 
dictating. 


| The course is actually used for group discus- 
sions. To organize that activity efficiently a sep- 
arate supplementary handbook was _ prepared, 
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“Suggestions to Discussion Leaders.” The index 
tells the story. 


Suggestions to Supervisors and Discussion Leaders 
Why Hold Group Discussions? 
Developing Your Own Program 
Using the Material in the Handbook 
Discovering the Problems and Needs of Your Group 
Selecting Letter Problems for Group Discussion 
Getting Active Group Participation 
Making Arrangements for Meetings 
Determining the Number of Meetings 


Using the Department’s Sound Slide-film, “U S DA 
Letters” 


A Suggested Plan for Meetings 
Leading a Discussion of a Letter Problem 


Based on this course, practically every letter 
writing employee (including executives) of “Ag- 
riculture” has attended discussion meetings and 
has participated in letter correction sessions. The 
idea has been extended into the field—with cor- 
respondence supervisors or instructors traveling 
to district-conducted meetings. No need to elab- 
orate on the results of the program. Most let- 
ters from “Agriculture” are models of good sense, 
friendliness and efficiency. 


The improvement program continues con- 


lated among all vise clerks—and was for a while 
attached to all copies of jacketed correspondence 
to be answered for Administrative signature. Re- 
production of the statement seems important, 
since it eliminated the necessity for rewriting 
WF AandU SD A letters by about two-thirds. 


Some Suggestions for Preparing Correspondence for 
Administrator’s Signature 


1. Promptness in handling correspondence is most im- 
portant. When delay is unavoidable (for example, 
if the reply requires a survey or compilation of data) 
write an acknowledgment. 


2. Write brief letters with short sentences and simple 
words. Avoid use of pronoun, “I’’, so assistants can 
sign mail and get it on its way. 


3. Answer all questions in incoming letters, so far as 
possible. 


4. Use constructive, affirmative statements and thereby 
avoid argumentive, blunt, dogmatic or contradictory 
expressions. 


o. Avoid assuming responsibility for the determina- 
tions and acts of other agencies of government, but 
do not shirk responsibilities which appropriately are 
shared by the War Food Administration. 


6. Correspondence prepared in the Administration 
should not contain criticism, either direct, or implied 
of any bureau, agency or program. 
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7. In preparing a number of letters relating to a com- 
mon subject, care should be taken to make all state- 
ments consistent. 


8. Necessary facts should be clearly, accurately stated 
in as few words as possible, appropriate to incoming 
letter. 


9. A cooperative helpful attitude should be shown at 
all times. Avoid any inference of irritation. 


Supplemental Suggestions 


In correspondence involving multiple responsibility, 
the individual to whom it is assigned should take initia- 
tive for securing supplemental information and ap- 
proval. When an assignment does not seem correct the 
jacket should be sent back at once. 


All instructions on jacket should be followed. When 
an employee must leave his office for more than one 
day, he should clear his desk of al! jacketed mail. 


By now ... you have learned only the first 
step in “Agriculture’s” program for perfecting 
public relations in written words. 


How about appearance? 


Every secretary and typist employed by “Ag- 
riculture’ must study an excellent 8” x10”, 36 
page booklet, “Correspondence Style Manual.” 


Here, much of the 
material must fol- 
low certain Govern- 
mental policies 
which are not al- 
ways necessary in 
business. But every 
‘business organiza- 
tion should have an 
hee adaptation of this 
N manual. 


~\Y. For the benefit of 
Peas! §€=6the thousands of 
. SS secretaries in dis- 
trict, county and field offices of the Extension 
Service, the Department recently completed (for 
release about July 1st) a 36 page mimeographed 
manual entitled “A Handbook for You.” It rivals 
in many ways the book this reporter has raved 
about for many months, “So You Want to Become 
a Private Secretary,” by Martin Perry of London. 
The new manual by “Agriculture” is all inclusive, 
covering all office duties. We like the introduc- 
tion written by C. B. Smith, Collaborator. 


' Correspondence 
“Style Manual - 


f 





“WHAT IS EXTENSION?” 


“The story is told of the Chinese poet, Wang Wei, 
who lived 4,000 years ago and who, upon being asked, 
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‘What is the most worth-while thing in life?’ replied: 


‘I am old. 

Nothing interests me now. 

Moreover, I am not very intelligent, 

And my ideas 

Have never traveled farther than my feet. 
I know only my forest 

To which I always come back. 

You ask me, 

What is the supreme happiness here below? 
It is listening to the song of a little girl 
As she goes on down the road 

After having asked me the way.’ 


“What is agricultural Extension? It is an educational 
organization that sends rural men, women, and youth 
singing down the road of life because it carries to them 
knowledge and helps them to develop their farms, their 
homes, their children, their institutions, and themselves. 
Sending rural people on down the road singing is the 
spirit and the heart of Extension. It is what agricultural 
Extension is.” 


At the risk of making this report too long, 
we will include here a few pages from the Sec- 
retary’s Manual on the “Mail.” (Perhaps the 
secretaries of some Reporter readers would like 
to skim through it . . . including the red-heads.) 


MAIL 


The Extension secretary is responsible for all mail, 
incoming and outgoing. We open all letters except those 
marked “personal” and see that they are placed on the 
desk of the person to whom they are addressed. 


Sorting Mail 


It is our responsibility too, to arrange the letters 
for easy reading by unfolding them and attaching all 
enclosures. We attach, also, any previous correspond- 
ence which would be helpful to the agents when they 
prepare the reply. First-class mail can easily be over- 
looked if we do not separate it from other mail. We 
might put first-class mail in one basket on the agents’ 
desks with the most important letters on top and let- 
ters on like subjects grouped together. Other mail, such 
as bulletins, pamphlets, and reference material could 
be placed in another basket on the agents’ desks for 
review when the agents have a chance. 


Following-up 


Our responsibility for mail does not end when we 
have placed an incoming letter in the agent’s basket. 
It is up to us to see that that letter receives attention 
and that a reply goes out as soon as possible to the 
person who wrote the letter. Mail from the State office 
is probably in mimeograph form since it goes to so 
many agents but still should be placed with first-class 
mail so it will receive the agents’ immediate attention. 


(Continued on Page 9) 
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The Story of the Army Engineers Mobile Topographic 
Units ls an Amazing Tribute to Yankee Ingenuity. 
Ink Research Helped to Make Them Work 


If you are printing maps on Luzon, in bombed out Europe, 
in Burma, you cannot pick up the telephone and call an ink 
service station if something goes wrong on the press. That 
is why the inks used by the Army Engineer Corps Mobile 
Topographic Units must be as nearly foolproof as modern 
research and ink engineering can make them. 

IPI makes no claim to helping to win the war because it 
supplies these inks to the Army—along with other ink 
manufacturers. However, because of IPI’s unique research 
facilities, its scientific knowledge of ink chemistry and its 
extensive technical equipment, it was able to offer its serv- 
ices to the Army Engineers and 
to contribute significantly in set- 
ting up accurate standards and 
specifications. 

Early in the war IPI represent- 
atives sat down with the Engi- 
neers Corps at Plattsburg and 
later at Ft. Belvoir to help work 
out the ink problems for the 
Army’s mobile printing units— 
complete printing plants on 
wheels, Their objective was to 


THERE ARE No lok Service STATIONS 
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print new maps every 24 hours showing changes in the 
combat areas, for an army moving at the rate of 500 square 
miles a day. In the field the mobile units move according to 
battle needs. A modern army uses printing in various 
forms, but most important are maps in large quantities. 

In combat operations, officers and soldiers alike must be 
thoroughly posted on operations. Up-to-the-minute maps 
are needed on incredibly short printing schedules during 
the height of combat. Offset lithography was chosen as a 
rapid method for reproduction and the Army mobile units 
are playing an important part in our wars. 

The IPI approach to the prob- 
lem was to recommend that, in- 
sofar as possible, the ink service 
problems should be worked out 
before the inks left the factory. 
We recommended that accurate 
color standards be set up and de- 
tailed specifications for the inks 
be written. At first there was some 
doubt that a specification could 
be written for ink. It was in this 
connection that the broad experi- 
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Maps—huge quantities—in 24 brs. for an army 
moving at the rate of 500 square miles per day. 
ence, scientific knowledge and equipment of IPI Labora- _ operate on an offset press far away from the normally con- § 
tories, factories and technicians played an important part. _ venient ink service station. From an air photograph toa well 
Control instruments in these Laboratories include the __ printed map, mobile units are producing highly satisfac. 


most modern developments, such as the GE Recording tory offset lithography in record time in every combat zone, | 
Spectrophotometer, RCA Electron Microscope, Infra-red 


Spectrograph and the IC Rotational Viscometer, the latter IP| TECHNICIANS IN THE ARMED SERVICE 

an exclusive development of Interchemical Corporation of A ae yen 

which International Print- IPI ink technicians are contributing their skill and knowl. 
ing Ink is a division. IPI’s edge in control locations where the programs for these 


mobile units are perfected. There are 60 IPI men scattered 
over the many combat zones in all branches of the service. 
From reports sent in by these men, the performance of the 
Army Engineers Corps mobile printing units is a tribute to 
every branch of the graphic arts industry which helped to | 
make them possible. IPI is grateful for the many expres. | 
sions of appreciation from officers in the service—letters § 
which are restricted and which we cannot publish. 


pioneering for accurate 
color specifications had 
already resulted in the 
joint sponsorship by 
Interchemical and General 
Electric of the American 
Standards Association 
Specification and Descrip- 
tion of Color, Z-44, June 
14, 1942. Drawing on this 
experience, accurate color 
standards and detailed 
specifications for ink for- 


OTHER PROBLEMS—TECHNICAL AND TICKLISH 


IPI ink engineering has been used on other products for 
the war. Marking inks for rockets that must not lose their 


cinhens ques entn. Ghee —_ a identity as a result of weather conditions and exposure- 
- eGE Recording Spectropbotometer = £94 can marking inks—inks for duplicating machines and 
lished. Inksmadeonthese can distinguish differences between : . : 
= ‘Uli Soon the: hi scores of other items, many confidential, which serve to 
standards and specifica- ™#/#ons of colors. The human eye 
can see only one hundred thousand. __ illustrate the complex nature of modern warfare. 





tions by IPI and other ink 
companies are as nearly foolproof as scientific research, 


human skill, and modern manufacturing equipment can IPI LITHOGRAPHIC COLOR GUIDES 


make them. IPI has offset color guides, in letter-file and pocket sizes. 
In effect, IPI said to the Army Engineers: “Here are our — The inks of which the guide shows specimens are entirely | 

research facilities. In our belief, they represent the most _ new, based upon scientific investigations made by the Re: 

comprehensive equipment available anywhere for ink re- _ search Laboratories of Interchemical and the Product De- 

search and engineering. They are available for whatever —_ velopment Laboratories of IPI. 

use you want to make of them.” The Army Engineers were Copies of both letter-file and pocket sizes will be sent to 


quick to take advantage of these facilities. Color standards —_ you on request. Write to International Printing Ink, 350 
were set up according to Munsell notation as provided in _ Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


the ASA Standards. Specifications for viscosity, tack, flow, 
yield value,temperature —[ PI Offset Color Guides show 114 colors on offset, coated and bond stock, 
and other important halftone blacks, process inks section, characteristics table and ASA 
characteristics were Standards. Arrow points to typical ASA color specification, which reads 
establiched. The tem- as follows: Syan Green OE-120, 497.6, 27.1, 30.8, Munsell 1.5BG, 5.7, 8.8. 
perature specification a 
itself is interesting. Be- 
cause the inks must per- 
form in every known 
climatic condition from 
the equator tothe poles, 
they must withstand a 
range from 40° F. be- 
low to 160° F. above 
zero. 

The resultant specifi- 
cation, T-1608A, em- 


The RCA Electron Microscope gives a a all the vr 

magnification fifty times greater than intor mance an tests 

that of the strongest light microscope. formaking inks thatwill 
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Answering Routine Mail 


Secretaries who become thoroughly familiar with the 
routine work of the office can easily answer routine 
letters themselves, such as requests for circular letters, 
bulletins, dates of meetings, etc. Some offices have 
mimeographed form transmittal letters so that a special 
letter doesn’t have to be typed each time. Maybe we 
can talk it over with the agents to see what letters 
would be routine that we can handle ourselves to relieve 
them of unnecessary detail. 


We may even know enough about the county work 
to prepare rough drafts of letters for the agents to 
revise. Besides giving us good experience, we may be 
able to save the agents’ time for taking care of more 
difficult letters. 


Acknowledging Letters 


If the agents are away from the office for several 
days, we can acknowledge letters that come in and tell 
the writer that they will reply to the letter when they 
return. This will let the writer know that his letter 
has reached its destination and that it will get the 
agent’s personal attention. 


Taking Dictation 


A lot of time and waste motion can be saved if a 
time could be set for the dictation each day and if the 
necessary tools are ready. Because of the varied activi- 
ties of the office, a time cannot always be set, but it 
is desirable. The following suggestions may be helpful: 


Before dictation 
(1) Have notebook, with plenty of clean pages, ready. 
(2) Hold used pages together with a rubber band. 


(3) Take several sharpened pencils, including a red 
pencil, or well-filled fountain pen with you when called 
for dictation. 


Taking the dictation 
(1) Date your dictation before you begin. 


(2) Sit facing the Agent or at the desk slide (check 
his preference). Allow yourself enough room to rest 
your arm on a level surface. (A knee is a poor resting 
place for a shorthand notebook.) 


(3) To acquire speed, phrase as much as possible. 


(4) Avoid distracting the Agent’s attention when he 
pauses to think. 


(5) Be ready to read back the last sentence or 
paragraph. 


(6) Circle with a red pencil the outlines you are not 
Sure of. Then you can ask about them before leaving 
the Agent’s desk. 


(7) Write special instructions, changes, or notations 
in red pencil so they can’t be missed. 
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_ Transcribing the dictation 


(1) Collect enclosures or attachments to letters be- 
fore beginning to transcribe. 


(2) Stand your notebook up or prop it up so it will 
be easier to see. 


(3) Gauge the length of the letter by the number 
of pages dictated. (Use the average one-page letter, 
single or double-spaced to measure the number of dic- 
tated pages needed to fill it. The size and spacing of your 
shorthand outlines and the width of the letter margin 
determines this for you. Once this is determined, you 
will always be able to measure the length of your 
letters.) 


(4) Read the dictation through once and make your 
own punctuation markings, if not already marked, to 
make the meaning clear before typing. Particularly 
note the instructions you wrote in red. 


(5) Type the letter in rough draft only if it seems 
to be particularly difficult or if you feel very uncertain 
about it. Then the Agent can make any changes neces- 
sary before it is finally typed. 


(6) Check over the typed letter for typographical 
errors, correct names, misspelling, etc. Of course, we 
are careful in typing to make neat erasures and to avoid 
smudges, since the compieted letter is a picture of us 
as efficient secretaries. 


(7) Assemble the letter, enclosures and envelope so 
it will be easy for the Agent to review and sign. 


(8) Draw a line through the dictation when you have 
finished. 


Correcting Letters 


So many times we feel that we would like to change 
a letter which has been dictated to make it clearer or 
to correct the grammar. Most Agents take it for 
granted that their secretaries will do this and they are 
glad to have them do so. It is very difficult for anyone 
dictating a letter to get it absolutely perfect when he 
is concentrating on the ideas rather than on the form. 
It is much easier to make changes when one can see 
the words on paper. Since we share responsibility with 
the Agents for getting out good letters, correct in detail 
and appearance, letters that will be representatives of 
the County Extension office, we will want to talk over 
with the Agents just how far we should go in carrying 
out this responsibility. 


Composing Letters 


The Agents will appreciate any help we can give 
them with their letters. They may teil us in a few words 
what they’d like to say and then tell us to “put it in 
your own words.” If so, we will “write as we’d like to 
be written to.” If we put ourselves in the place of 
the person receiving our letter, we’ll write courteously, 
make sure the information is clear, and avoid irritating 
words and phrases. Avoid big words that would not be 
familiar to the person receiving our letter. Simple, 
familiar words and short sentences will make our let- 
ters easier to read and understand. Above all, we must 
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be enthusiastic—show our interest in the person we 
are writing to. Our enthusiasm will keep us from neg- 
ative words and thoughts. In return, the person receiv- 
ing our letter will be enthusiastic. 


A letter is a substitute for a personal interview, so 
we write as we would talk face to face with someone 
calling in the office for information. To be sure we 
answer all questions and give the information that is 
needed, it helps to keep in mind the purpose of the 
letter and make a brief outline of what we are going 
to say. The first point in our outline should be the 
most important thing we want to say and the other 
points should fall in logical order. The outline will 
keep us from rambling or dragging our letters out. 


We should make the action which we want the 
farmer to take easy for him. If we present more than 
one course of action, he will become confused and may 
not take any action. 


If the letter is not complete, it will usually require 
a second letter. It is said that one out of every ten 
second-letter would not have to be written had the first 
one been complete. 


Before asking the Agents to sign letters we have 
written, it is wise to read them over as though we 
were receiving them. If they aren’t clear or if we’re not 
entirely satisfied, we’ll write them over. We want to 
fulfill our duties as public servants and make friends 
for the Extension Service. 


Getting Letters in the Mail 


We want our letters to go out promptly and our 
farmers want to get them promptly. We’ll want to learn 
the mail schedules so we can get letters read and signed 
in time to get out promptly. There may be certain 
classes of letters that the Agents will want us to sign 
and mail—we’ll want to make sure which those are. 


If the Agents are not in the office, we'll leave letters 
to be signed on their desks, ready to be placed in 
envelopes so they may mail them if they come into the 
office later in the evening. But we must be sure the 
letters are as we want them to go out, with every detail 
correct and enclosures attached. 


The Penalty Privilege 


Cooperative Extension employees have the right to 
use the Federal penalty privilege for sending official 
mail without postage stamps because they are employ- 
ees of the Department of Agriculture. 


Our State Extension Service can answer our ques- 
tions about the use of this privilege. Specific rulings 
and regulations have been set up for us by the Post 
Office Department. These rulings and regulations are 
contained in a printed circular issued by the Post Office 
Department, entitled “Information Concerning the Use 
of the Penalty Privilege by Cooperative Extension Em- 
ployees of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture.” Copies of this circular have been furnished all 
cooperative Extension employees. From time to time 
we obtain from the Post Office Department interpreta- 
tions of these rules as they apply to specific cases 
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presented, and these interpretations are forwarded to 
all States. Extension secretaries should familiarize 
themselves with all this material. 


Mailing Lists 


We are urged to keep mailing lists UP TO DATE. 
Local postmasters will assist us in every way possible 
in doing this. We should give special attention to cor- 
rectness in addressing mail. For example, recently a 
large number of letters were returned to the Extension 
Service as unclaimed because the envelopes had been 
addressed with the given name last and the surname 
first, such as “Jones Mary”, “Hise John’, etc. It is our 


responsibility to see that mail goes out correct in every 
way. 


We hope that “Agriculture” will make this 
Secretary’s Manual available to executives of busi- 
ness organizations. Its adaptation for commer- 
cial use would be advantageous. 


Report Writing Streamlined, Too 





“Writing Effec- 
tive US DA Re- 
ports” is the title Ms ~ 
of another Manual 
furnished to Execu- 
tives and Special- 
ists of “Agricul- 
ture.” 


EFFECTIVE 
usaf REPORTS 


It, too, is well- 
written, commer- 
cially adaptable... 
and is tied in very ss sive chants o aun 
closely with the five- Wéstingter. BE 
section Letter Writ- 
ing Course. A “Report Appraisal Chart” is in- 
cluded which follows same outline (with a few 
appropriate changes) of Letter Chart illustrated 
on page 5. 














Eliminating the ‘“Run-Around” 


The Department does not confine its improve- 
ment crusade to the written word only. Our 
biggest kick out of this investigation came in 
reading the 8” x 1014”, 16 page and cover manual 
entitled “Telephone Manners.” 


This is a lu-lu! It covers one of this re- 
porter’s pet peeves. Telephone manners of late 
have been getting worse and worse. Printers Ink 
and other advertising journals have been voicing 
protests about it. We have obtained the prom- 
ise of Keith Himebaugh that he will try to fill 
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N early postwar, peacetime order must 

replace wartime dislocations. Many indi- 
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will be met by products with which markets 
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will be served by improved equipment. 


It is only reasonable to expect that improve- 
ments will appear in postwar machinery. 
How soon they will “arrive” is, perhaps, 
problematical. Industry will require time to 
make commercially practical the knowledge 
acquired during the war. Much has been 
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requests for single copies from readers of The 
Reporter. If you want to know what “Agricul- 
ture” employees are told on how to conduct them- 
selves by ’phone—write today for “Telephone 
Manners.”’ 


It was prepared by a special Staff 
Committee after 
careful study and 
analysis of the pub- 
lic relations prob- 
lem of handling 
approximately one 
hundred million 
telephone conversa- 
tions per year. In- 
cidentally, the Man- 
ual itself is a strik- 
ing departure from 
customary Govern- 
ment releases. It is 
well arranged typo- 
: graphically, and de- 
lightfully illustrated with cartoons. 





Because it will show you many of the points 
covered in the Manual, we reproduce the original 
last page checking sheet. Study it...and pass 
the word along. 





BOX SCORE ON TELEPHONE HABITS 


Do you hit home runs, or do you foul and strike out occasionally in your daily tele- 
phone relations with the public and with your fellow employees? Spot your weak 
points on this Box Score, and then check with the suggestions set forth in the previous 
pages for tips on telephoning techniques. 

HOW: Put a check for each question in whichever column to the right under the 


heading HOME RUN, BASE HIT, FOUL BALL, or STRIKE OUT. best fits 
your answer to the question. ' 


DO I REGULARLY: 
Wig Promptness 


Answer before the second ring? 
Return promptly calls received in my absence? 


Identification 
by identifying myself or my office, not by “hello”? 
The run-around 


Give caller the information he wants or, if unableto " 
do so, transfer him directly to the person who can? <> 
Instead of transferring calls to others who might #7 
also pass the buck, get the information and call back? $4 








Courtesy 


A such abrupt phrases as “Who's calling”? 
Use such polite phrases as “Please,” “Thank you,” “I'm sorry”? 
close calls with “Goodbye,” or similar phrase? 


Voice impression 
interested, awake, helpful, friendly, pleasant? 


Speak distinctly so as to be clearly understood? 
Sound like a member of a human and businesslike office? 





















HOW TO FIND YOUR SCORE: Add up TOTALS 
checks in each column to get TOTALS. Mul- MULTIPLIERS 378 8 
tiply each total by number beneath. Then add RESULTS ___ 

up the RESULTS to get your SCORE. How 

do you rate? Over 90—BIG LEAGUE. SCORE _— 
80-90—BUSH LEAGUE. 70-80—SAND LOT. Below 70—BENCHED. 


LEARN WHAT IS IN THE PAMPHLET— PRACTICE WHAT YOU LEARN 























Training 
in Duplication 


So far, we've ex- 
plained the work of 
“ Agriculture” in 
training individuals 
to use the right 
words in letters, re- 
ports, conversations 
and all types of per- 
sonal contacts. 


But the Depart- 
ment goes far be- 
yond that. It trains 
key executives how 
to use “circular” 
letters effectively. It trains County Agents how 
to use bulletins in the best way. It shows local 
Farm Credit organizations how to establish con- 
tacts by mail. Much of the material is too mas- 
sive or elaborate in scope to be shown here—or 
even described. 


MIS PLL ANPC RTS fe 
PUELE ALION MO) 403: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF ACRICULTURE 





At top of list, however, is the 6x9, 48 page 
and cover Manual entitled “Effective Extension 
Circular Letters” (pictured on this page). It is 
a complete treatise on how to prepare and use 
circular letters. (Incidentally, copies can be ob- 
tained from Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 10 cents per. Ask for De- 
partment of Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 403.) 


Here again the index page gives you an ac- 
curate picture of contents. 


The importance of circular letters 
Essentials of letter planning 
Illustrations stimulate interest 
Captions or salutations 

The “you and your problem” approach 
Opening sentences 

Make reader aware of his problems 
Motivate through appeals 

Build confidence 

Use of argument and suggestion 
Special inducements 

Slogans for emphasis 

Clearness and conciseness 

Forceful style 

Pleasing appearance 

Increasing the number of replies 
Suggest action 

Sample letters analyzed 
Circular-letter check sheet 
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The Manual gives the County Agent the rea- 
sons for “Circular” letters—and then tells him 
how best to prepare them. Excerpts from the 
introduction are well worth passing along. 


In 1 day a county extension agent can visit a max- 
imum of 15 to 20 farms or farm homes, or hold two 
or three meetings with an average attendance of 35 
persons. On the other hand, a brief letter can be drawn 
up skillfully in an hour or two. With modern office 
equipment including mimeograph, addressograph, and 
folding machine, the office clerk in most counties can 
prepare and mail a copy of your letter to every farm 
family in the county in 4 or 5 hours. 


County extension offices prepare and mail annually 
an average of more than 154 different circular letters. 


* * * 


Carefully planned circular letters are a quick, effec- 
tive, and inexpensive means of reaching special groups 
of farm people. Though it is possible to get a message 
before more people at less expense through news arti- 
cles, the circular letter has the advantage of making a 
more direct appeal. It is not surrounded by other 
reading matter and headlines to distract attention. 


* * * 


Circular letters can be used effectively to supplement 
each of the other extension means. They may be used 
as announcements to get attendance, to stimulate inter- 
est in a subject, or as follow-ups to reinforce material 
presented through other means. 


* * * 


The purpose of this publication is to offer to county 
extension agents, specialists, and supervisors helpful 
suggestions for reference, based upon careful studies 
of thousands of circular letters used by extension 
workers and businessmen. Most of the principles dis- 
cussed and suggestions offered in this publication are 
equally applicable to the writing of effective business 
letters to individual persons. 


* * * 


One Wisconsin agent followed up a series of poultry 
meetings with 2 circular letters to determine the prac- 
tices adopted as a result of these meetings. Letters 
with return cards were sent to the 591 families rep- 
resented: 307 cards were returned, 288 of the farms 
reporting an average of more than 2 practices adopted 
as a result of the meetings. Another Wisconsin agent 
used post cards signed by local project leaders to an- 
nounce a series of 10 dairy meetings in the county. with 
2 and 3 meetings each day. The 400 cards sent out 
were primarily responsible for a total attendance of 
250 dairymen. 


* * * 


A series of six letters was credited with being largely 
responsible for a great increase in the number of pounds 
of winter-legume seed used. In one county, the agent 
reported 1,950,000 pounds of legume seed used for plant- 
ing winter cover crops in one year as compared with 
610,000 pounds used the year before. 
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We can’t attempt to summarize the circular 
letter Manual, but here again we want to repro- 
duce the check sheet which appears on the last 
page. Study it to see if you can apply it to your 
work. 


Circular-Letter Check Sheet 





Item Good Fair Poor 














Letter looks attractive, interesting, and 
eaSy to Tead.... cece eee ee reece eeeees 
Gets attention through unusual or otherwise 
interesting approach: 
Caption or salutation appropriate and 
~ ee rrrr rere rr eee ee ee 
Cartoon or other appropriate illustra- 
errr ee ee ee 
Opening sentence strong.......++4- 
Letter seems important; tells people some- 
thing they want to know (develops in- 


terest ): 
Has “you and your problem” ap- 
PFOACH ceccccccccsccccccccccsces 
Arouses curiosity at outset.......++. 
Timely, deals with an immediate prob- 
Dy nne66 0066460 0660060660465064% 


Emphasizes importance of problem 
through reference to economic losses 
or other annovance........+eeeee6- 

Letter well planned; interest of reader held 
throughout by good continuity: 

Adheres to definite purpose (one idea) 

Simple sentences and short paragraphs 
make reading e@aSy.......2eeeee8. 

Complete and concis@........eeee6. 

Clear and easy to understand and 
FEMCMDET cc cccccccccceccssecces 

Technical words and phrases avoided. 

If long, broken with interesting sub-_ 
| PPE rrererrrerreeerreerrr yy 

News-story style followed.......eee.6-. 

Letter makes reader aware of problem and 
eager for practical remedy suggested: 

Necessary facts well presented so that 
reader may decide wisely......++.. 

‘Reason why” used effectively...... ‘ 

Suggestion used effectively........++.. 

Motivates reader to action through an effec- 
tive use of one or more appeals: 

Emphasis on satisfaction to be gained 
by following recommended practice, 


GF GR WOCRGTE BOUGNBs ccc ccccqccces 
Dollars-and-cents appeal .........e.6. 
Comfort-and-convenience appeal ...... 
Health-and-personal-safety appeal ..... 
Save-labor-and-effort appeal .......+6. 
PUGGO GQUOGRE cece cesscccccccecoce 


Builds confidence in arguments or sugges- 
tions presented by citing demonstration 
results or quoting local farm people or 
GERGT GUEREETEEND co ccciicccceesecceses 

Effective ending used. Encourages immedi- 
ate decision and action. by emphasizing 
that— 

It pays in financial or other satisfac- 
GUND 09.66 66660.606066900000606066 
Money and effort costs are low....... 
It is convenient and easy to adopt..... 
Others are doing it and are pleased 
Weed TORUS cecccccccsecescesese 
The reader should act now to get best 
results or to take advantage of spe- 
Gee GED 6. 644645546044 86606604 
Only one course of action is suggested 
and the steps to be taken are clearly 
PPT TTTTTTTT TTT TTT Te 
Letter suggests calling on county ex- 
tension agent for additional infor- 
mation or material 

















Help With Illustrations 


Supplementing the Manual on Circular Letters 
is a series of loose leaf sheets (we have samples 
of 58 sheets) furnished to County Agents. The 
cover reproduced on next page shows the title 
“Animate Your Letters.” The accompanying 
sheets give suggestions for laying out attractive 
circular letters to the farm market. Printed on 
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one side of sheets are hundreds of cartoons, illus- 
trations, designs and different styled heading 
alphabet characters which can be used when 
mimeographed stencils are made. The loose leaf 
sheets are augmented frequently by new re- 
leases. Agents are 
given suggestions 
on how to gather 
and file local illus- 
trations and how to 
get additional infor- 
mation on improv- 
ing letters and bul- 
letins such as two 
pamphlets entitled 
“Circular Letters 
That Bring Re- 
sults,” by H. W. 
Hochbaum and “Ef- 
fective Extension 
Circular Letters,” by H. W. Gilbertson. 
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Campaigns Galore 


In this report we cannot attempt to cover all 
the various campaigns or mailing pieces originated 
or inspired by the Department of Agriculture... 
for that would necessitate a detailed description 
of each of the many projects involved in the food 
and farm service programs. 


However, among other things there is a monthly 
publication called “Extension Service Review” 
(814 x11, 16 pages) which goes to all extension 
workers in the county and state offices ... it 
is their source of information as to what goes 
on in extension work throughout the country. 


There’s another interesting service to State 
Extension Directors ...a weekly news letter... 
giving an account of official happenings which 
have a relation to the extension work within the 
State. 


There is even a mimeographed “Suggested 
Guide for the Use of County Extension Agents in 
Studying Their Work.” This, as well as all the 
other material, is tied in with the Letter Writing 
Course, the Circular Letter Manual, Telephone 
Manual and Weekly Bulletins. Everything put 
together fits into one general pattern of efficiency 
in public relations—by mail, by ’phone and by 
personal contacts. 


Before me, as I write this report, I have 
samples of the circular letter series produced by 
various State or County Extension organizations 
. . . Delaware, Iowa, Arkansas, etc. They show 
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the effect of the nationwide training program. 
They are alive, friendly, helpful and bunk-less. 
And yet they do not show any marked degree of 
similarity in style or appearance. They reflect 
individual personalities. They are well above 
the average of quality and content when com- 
pared with so-called commercial Direct Mail. I 
think that proves the soundness of the training 
program. 


And that brings me to a final and most dif- 
ficult angle to explain. As I studied the Depart- 
ment methods behind the scenes, and tried to 
outline my report, I couldn’t help thinking that 
some critics might shout that I was boosting an 
autocratic bureaucracy ...a grandiose scheme 
of planning and training to mobilize the farm 
market into some nightmarish political block. 


But it isn’t that at all. Any critic along those 
lines could have his doubts dispelled in a few 
minutes conversation with the Information Of- 
ficers. The Department of Agriculture takes it- 
self seriously as a service organization. Many 
of its workers, similar to those in the Post Office, 
are soberly concerned with rendering service— 
in this case, helping the farmer and eventually 
the consumers of food. 


In furnishing service and in running its train- 
ing program, the Department has seemingly 
“licked” the political pitfalls. In every case, the 
Department works with the State and County 
leaders, irrespective of political faith. In fact, 
that’s the only way it can be done. The train- 
ing program for correspondence and circular let- 
ters can only set the pattern of behavior. Each 
County or State organization originates its own 
campaigns ... teils its story of local service 
in its own local way . . . with all its local flavor. 
So there isn’t any political control of thought. 
It’s a service organization from top to bottom. 


Because of this structure of organization it is 
nearly impossible to estimate the amount of Di- 
rect Mail used by or influenced by the Department 
of Agriculture annually. Someone estimates “more 
than a hundred million pieces per year”... 
that’s as good a guess as any. 


I was told, for example, that under the pres- 
ent set-up a complete program of Direct Mail 
education can be originated within 72 hours of 
the time the word goes out from Washington. 
That is, every Extension Executive (approxi- 
mately 9,000) can receive the information (by 
mail or telegraph) and have circulars going into 
the mail promptly . . . within 72 hours. Com- 
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bined circulation of all mailing lists reaches well 
into the millions—but all are handled in relatively 
small units and entirely from a local angle... 
local interpretation, local writing, local produc- 
tion and mailing. 


In closing this report, we believe that every 
reader of The Reporter ... every large and small 
advertiser .. . should make a thorough study of 
the “public relations in print” program of the 
Department of Agriculture. Get some of the 
material mentioned here. In some cases, it might 
pay you to visit Washington, or your State or 
County Extension Headquarters. See what parts 
of the program could be adopted in a large or 
small way to your postwar merchandising meth- 
ods. For instance, your executives could learn 
letter writing; your secretaries can be made bet- 
ter public relations assistants; your telephone 
operators could learn better manners; your ad- 


vertising manager or advertising agency could 
learn more about “circularizing.” But all of it 
should be tied together into as definite and ef- 
ficient a pattern as has been described here. 


Many people ask this reporter “how can I 
study Direct Mail. . . where can I learn all about 
it?” Usually we are obliged to refer them to a 
few good books on the subject. Very few college 
or university advertising courses have included 
a complete study of Direct Mail. Scattered courses 
have been given at times around the country by 
various individuals. 


From now on, when the question is asked, 
“How do I learn about Direct Mail?” my answer 
will be 


“Try to get a key job in the Department of 
Agriculture for it’s the largest and 
best Direct Mail operation in the World.” 





Selling 10,000,000 


Here’s a good report from the Philadelphia Direct 
Mail Club: 


Anyone thoughtlessly inclined to look upon the dis- 
tribution job done by Direct Mail as small potatoes 
might have acquired the pinkish complexion usually 
associated with acute embarrassment when Morris Kiss- 
eleff, Sales Manager of Sears Roebuck & Co., emptied 
his bag of tricks at a meeting of the Philadelphia 
Direct Mail Club. 


Mr. Kisseleff opened conventionally but soon sprung 
upon his audience blow-ups of sales letters written in 
longhand by Richard W. Sears himself to customers 
in the Gay Nineties. At that time Sears Roebuck sta- 
tionery unblushingly represented the company as the 
“Largest Watch House in the World’”—a bit of history 
few of us may remember. For a long time, in fact, 
Sears dangled watches before its mail customers as 
inducements for quick action. 


Sears now numbers some 10,000,000 cards on its lists. 
The mailing of but one penny post card to each name 
totals up to $100,000—which isn’t hay. 


The Big Catalog, as it is affectionately called, costs 
about $1.00 per copy, so it is important to get it in 
the right hands and then follow up to insure its use. 


Over 600 tests have been made by Sears to determine 
facts on which follow-up mailings are predicated. 
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Customers By Mail 


To Sears what people buy is not often as important 
as getting people to buy. Experience shows that 40% 
order only once from catalog. 


Much research was lavished on special treatment of 
best prospects, with occasional amusing results. There 
was the lady, for instance, who, in reply to a message 
from Julius Rosenwald, wrote to say she was switching 
her business to another mail order house so she could 
make them happy, too. She had read in the papers 
that Mr. Rosenwald was the happiest man in the world. 


Customers are classified by amounts of purchase. 
Follow-up is sustained. Letters urge use of catalog, 
offer no special come-ons. Each letter hews to a specific 
purpose, e.g., “Why don’t you order any more?” 


Most letters are multigraphed with facsimile sig- 
nature. No fill-in. 


One of the recent stunts used by Sears with P. O. 
approval was a large reply envelope sent with request 
asking customers to return (due to paper shortage) 
their wallpaper catalogs. Oddly, 30 to 35% did just that. 


Mr. Kisseleff rang the bell when he wound up by 
reading correspondence between Sears and some of 
their plain and illustrious customers of the past and 
present. Everyone went away holding his sides, which 
may be your cue, direct mailers, to come up ’n’ see 
P.D.M.C.—with headquarters at the Poor Richard Club 
—the second Wednesday of any month, at 12:12 P. M. 
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Here’s Another New Monthly Feature for THE REPORTER 





ONE ADVERTISING MAN TO ANOTHER 


Dear Henry: 


I would like to sit down with you 
this evening, and over a couple of 
bottles of Coca-Cola, exchange some 
ideas on what might be done about 
the advertisers who are making ad- 
vertising smell so bad. 


Since I can’t do this, I'll sit down 
with a glass of ice water and the 
old Corona and relieve my chest. 


That advertising needs a cleaning 
is granted by many who are a vital 
part of it, but little has been done 
about it. True, codes of ethics have 
been adopted from time to time 
but codes of ethics mean nothing 
to the advertising racketeers—and 
that term is the softest I can use in 
classifying those who are making 
exaggerated, false and misleading 
claims, and the ballyhooers who are 
degrading advertising with cheap, 
side-show methods of catching that 
part of the public with an extremely 
low I1.Q. rating. 


I have been criticising this sort 
of advertising in that little publica- 
tion of mine for the past ten years, 
and I have been asked repeatedly 
why I get myself so hot and bothered 
about this sort of advertising. It 
is pointed out to me that a large 
part of the public swallows the cur- 
rent line of advertising bunk without 
any serious effects and, after all, 
the advertisers I criticize are not 
competitors of the advertisers I 
serve. 


Maybe those who tell me these 
things have something there. I 
realize, for instance, that if two out 
of three females who fall for Palm 
Olive’s line of bunk really believe 
that rubbing the lather from that 
soap into their skin for 14 days gives 
them a more beautiful complexion 
or that using the large bath size 
will give them loveliness all over, 
there is no real harm done. In fact 
it might be argued that creating this 
impression will bring a little happi- 
ness into the hearts of those sans 
brains. 
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by GEORGE KINTER 





Reporter’s Note: For many years 
I have admired the thoughts and 
writing of George Kinter, advertis- 
ing man of Pittsburgh and editor 
of his own local publication “Adver- 
tising Highlights.” He and this 
editor have scrapped in a friendly 
way about minor advertising phases, 
but in general we agree. In plan- 
ning for a bigger and better RE- 
PORTER in the postwar period, we 
wanted to include a monthly fea- 
ture which would criticize the worst 
elements in advertising practice, so 
that those criticisms could be 
pointed to the improvement of 
Direct Mail. 


No better man for the job could 
be found than the outspoken George 
Kinter. He has agreed to tackle 
the assignment. His first “letter” 
appears here. Others will follow 
each month. In the succeeding is- 
sues, George will probably get 
tougher. We’ve given him a free 
hand ... no punches pulled... 
no blue pencil used. We invite our 
readers to correspond with or 
“crack back” at George on any 
point at any time. Address him, 
c/o THE REPORTER. He’ll be 
glad to hear from you. 











But those who tell me that this 
sort of advertising doesn’t affect the 
advertisers I serve, are at least a 
bit damp. Much of the advertising 
used today is not only making intel- 
ligent people skeptical of all adver- 
tising but is making the class of 
advertisers I serve skeptical of the 
value of advertising. 


You see, Henry, the advertisers I 
serve are part of the public that 
is being continually bombarded with 
false, unreasonable and silly claims, 
and many of them have come to 
the point where they are turning a 
blind eye and a deaf ear to adver- 
tising of all kinds and they can’t 
help but feel that others—intelligent 
business men they want to reach— 
are doing the same. 


The argument I get to this line of 
reasoning is that the false, exag- 
gerated and silly claims are confined 
largely to soaps, cosmetics, denti- 
frices, patent medicines, etc.—that 
hardheaded business men know this 





and have not lost confidence in what 
might be termed legitimate advertis- 
ing. But make a check and you will 
find that this is not true. Based on 
the amount of money spent for 
advertising, I would venture that 
there are more false, misleading and 
unreasonable claims in industrial 
advertising than in the advertising 
of the items I have mentioned, and 
in it you will find more flag-waving, 
bragging and silly postwar promises 
than in any other. 


Leaders in the advertising field— 
and I do not mean leading spenders 
—are really becoming concerned 
about the situation. Most of the 
advertising journals editorialize on 
the subject from time to time but 
they seem to have no solution for 
the problem. They harp on the 
fact that advertising’s house needs 
cleaning but that it must be cleaned 
by its own inhabitants and not by 
government regulations. 


But I ask you, Henry, just how 
can advertising clean its own house. 
In this free country no group in 
the advertising field could be set 
up as a board of censors. Codes 
of ethics are ignored. Editorials and 
articles generalizing on the subject 
have proved ineffective—a waste of 
time, effort, paper and printer’s 
ink. 


In my opinion there is only one 
way in which these braggers, exag- 
gerators, falsifiers, misleaders and 
clowns can be shooshed and that is 
by pointing a finger directly at them. 


You did a swell job in getting 
some of the “Black” out of the 
“Mail” but how far would you have 
gotten had you merely drawn the 
public’s attention to the racket and 
not pointed a finger at the 
racketeers? 


The destroyers of confidence in 
advertising do not fear articles and 
editorials condemning the type of 
advertising they use—they will in 
fact, write letters applauding such 
articles and editorials. They do not 
fear rulings of the Federal Trade 
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Commission—they know that all the 
publicity such rulings will get will 
be a few lines in the advertising 
journals. They will make stipula- 
tions with the FTC and immediately 
start featuring the same ideas with 
different wording. 


But there is one thing they do 
fear—that is general publicity to 
their shady practices, their mislead- 
ing and false claims. You probably 
will recall the panic caused by the 
three finger-pointing articles in 
Reader’s Digest several years ago. 
It was certainly a bad break for 
advertising as a whole when those 
articles came to an “abrupt end”, as 
a leading advertising journal pre- 
dicted they would after the first one 
was printed. 


While I am convinced that finger- 
pointing at these destroyers of con- 
fidence in advertising would prove 
effective, I will admit I do not know 
where a hand could be found for 
the finger. No publication supported 
by advertising would risk the loss 
of revenue that would result from 
such finger-pointing. Publications 
that are not supported by advertis- 
ing either have limited circulations 
or depend upon advertising-sup- 
ported publications for their edi- 
torial material—such as the Reader’s 
Digest—and there would be a very 
real danger of a pointing finger 
being tied to a hand of the anti- 
advertisers. 


Maybe Congressman Barry (D.- 
N.Y.), has the solution in the bill he 
introduced some time ago and re- 
cently reintroduced, requiring ad- 
vertisers losing an argument with 
the Federal Trade Commission, to 
buy space to publicize the Commis- 
sion’s ruling. While his present bill 
applies only to food, drugs and 
cosmetics, it could be broadened to 
cover other lines. 


What do you think, Henry? 


If confession is good for the soul, 
Henry, the soul of the advertising 
manager of Westclox should be in a 
pretty good state of well being. I 
noticed in an article in Printer’s Ink, 
he says: “We want to make per- 
fectly clear that in supporting gov- 
ernment wartime projects it is not 
our attitude that we have donated 
any space. Our idea is that we have 
a selfish mission to perform, to 
maintain the leadership and integrity 
of our business. We must maintain 
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“Take a number...any number— 


you're ever likely to need in postage stamps... and I’ve got 
it! Letter needs nine cents? One nine-cent stamp coming 
up—not three threes! Airmail forty-eight cents? Parcel 
post $1.16? I touch a couple of levers—and there you are! 
Any amount of postage you want is on tap in this postage 
meter! And you print it to order, right on the envelope. 
Or on gummed tape for parcel post .. . Don’t have to keep 
batches of stamps in a tin box, or stick °em on one by one, 
or gallop down to the postoffice every other day—just print 
em as we need ’em! The postage is safe in the meter, 
can’t get lost or borrowed. And the machine is real good 
at arithmetic—keeps its own records... Seals envelopes 
fast, too! Makes getting out the mail a lot easier. And 
what’s more—I get out earlier!” 

Find out how a postage meter can help in your office. 
Pitney-Bowes, largest maker of postage meters, is again in 
production ... Check with the nearest office ... or write 
direct for an illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 2087 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Offices in principal cities, see telephone directory 
IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 


our contacts with the millions of 
people who have bought and who 
are postwar prospects for our mer- 
chandise and with the thousands of 
wholesale and retail outlets that 
distribute our product. We believe 
that. we have ample evidence that 
we have succeeded and that we 
have done a better job for our own 
business by what we hope has been 
a constructive support of the War 
Advertising Council.” 


Sweltering in the hot air stirred 
up by flag wavers creating the im- 
pression that they are spending 
their advertising money all for the 
love of dear old U.S.A. and GI Joes, 
this frankness is indeed refreshing, 
don’t you think so? 


“Refreshing” brings to mind vaca- 
tions, and I wonder if you have 
noticed that in spite of the fact that 
ODT has been pleading with civilians 
not to make unnecessary trips and 
warned that unless its plea was 
heéded travel would be rationed, 


vacation resorts are, seemingly, 
equaling or even surpassing their 
prewar efforts to induce people to 
travel. A recent Sunday paper car- 
ried almost a hundred display ads 
for vacation resorts and probably 
as many or more classified ads. Of 
course I realize that the revenue 
from such advertising helps to pay 
the writers of editorials backing up 


_ ODT’s plea. 


Well, I’m running low in ice water 
but before I cover up the old Corona 
I want to mention the fact that the 
Listerine people have got themselves 
at least one customer for their new 
shaving cream, introduced in the 
Satevepost under the heading: 


“At Last: An Unmiraculous Shav- 
ing Cream — Guaranteed NOT to 
make shaving a pleasure.” 


The copy explains that while the 
cream will not make shaving a lot 
of fun or cause shavers to jump out 





of bed and rush to their shaving 
mirrors, it has quality down to the 
last squeeze in the tube. 


Heretofore, when a clerk would 
ask me what brand of shaving cream 
I preferred I’d always say: “Oh any 
kind.” I always had the fear that 
the clerk or someone listening in 
might think my choice of some par- 
ticular brand was influenced by the 
silly claims made for it. 


And by the way, did you, by any 
chance, see the cartoon showing one 
woman saying to another: “George 
says he will be the first one in 
town to buy a television set—he 
wants to see what sort of funny 
looking people sing those soap com- 
mercials.” 


The artist who thought that one 
up must have had in mind 


Yours truly, 


George Kinter. 
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GETTING THINGS STRAIGHT 
about long or short letters 


Dear Henry: 


I certainly must have said it wrong 
that time! 


Remember when you used a letter 
of mine that included a list of fallacies 
about letters? There were a half a 
dozen or so errors commonly commit- 
ted by people who write letters. 

Among these fallacies was: “. .. 
that nobody reads long letters.” Since 
that time, I have received several let- 
ters disputing my contention that long 
letters were wrong; and now an arti- 
cle in the January Reporter from 
Gridley Adams also declaring that any 
opposition to long letters is all wet. 


It only goes to show you that we 
have to be careful in how we say 
things. Nobody ever lived that fights 
against the short-letter fallacy harder 
than I do. I have preached many a 
sermon, written many an article, 
talked to many a class, and upheld 
the value of a long letter in its place. 


In a recent column in the United 
States Review I tried to sum up a 
part of the case against the short- 
letter religion. 


And to top it off, I’ve just had a 
swell illustration. I sent 5,000 copies 
of a letter to life insurance men in 
December and expected 2 per cent re- 
turns. I got nearly 5 per cent—and 
that’s in terms of actual orders. The 
letter is a full four-page one. 
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To keep the record clear—I oppose 
the belief that letters must be short. 
I don’t contend that all letters should 
be long by any means. 
letter in its place will outpull a short 
one every time. I say: don’t be afraid 
of long letters. 


Yours, 


Howard Dana Shaw 

Business Letters 
Laboratory 

1524 Chestnut Street 

Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Reporter’s Note: In his article ap- 
pearing in the United States Review, 
Howard Shaw says in part: 


People will read a long letter—if 
it interests them. 


Men read columns of sporting news, 
financial news, home town news. They 
read Anthony Adverse with 1046 
pages, and other long-winded stories. 
If a friend you hadn’t seen for ten 
years wrote a brief paragraph or two, 
you’d feel cheated. If an applicant 
for a job pens less than a page, you 
cry for more. 


A Marine corporal in the South Pa- 
cific waited a long time for a letter 
from his girl, but when it came it 
contained 27,000 words. Do you think 
he considered it too long to read? 


The moral is, don’t be afraid of long 
letters when they’re called for. Use 
short letters when you can, but re- 
member your prospects and clients 
will read long letters, and respond to 
them—if they’re good letters 





But a long’ 


ANOTHER REPORT ON 
ACKNOWLEDGING ORDERS 


Here is the standard form used 
by Onox, Inc., 121 Second Street, San 
Francisco 5, California, for acknowl- 
edging orders. A multigraphed letter 
on engraved stationery of company. 
Carefully filled in and pen signed 
by President. Enclosures are good, 
too. 


Thank you for the Onox order for 
athlete’s foot prevention in your 
shower rooms. Shipment is being or- 
dered from our warehouse. 


You should get 100% results by 
careful attention to just two things: 
See that the mats are kept saturated 
so that Onox bubbles up between the 
toes, and make sure the bathers use 
the mats regularly. 


So that we may help you get re- 
sults, please send us the following 
information on card enclosed: 


lst—Names of persons responsible 
for care and replenishment of 
the Onox mats. 
2nd—Approximate number of bath- 
ers using the shower rooms on 
each shift. 
3rd—Number of “Hot Dog” circu- 
lars like the enclosed to send 
you for distribution to the men. 
These will enlist cooperation. 
Service letters and a service chart 
will also be sent, directly to the re- 
sponsible persons. These will take 
— guesswork out of the maintenance 
job. 
Yours for foot health, 
(s) James de Fremery, President 
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MORE ABOUT 
LETTERHEADS WHICH SELL! 


Dear Henry Hoke: 


Your (May) article on letterheads 
moves me to ask: Why are letter- 
heads such formal pieces? They need 
not be; in themselves alone they can 
be real selling factors. To wit: Once 
commissioned to do some promo- 
tion work for a large concern I 
found they were about to order 
another 50,000 run of lithographed 
letterheads. They accepted my sug- 
gestion that the entire left side of 
the sheet be illustrated with six or 
eight of their diversified products. 
It so happened that they had just 
bought out another concern, which 
fact had in no way been told to the 
trade. But I included, as one of the 
eight inch square pictures, this 
product, and soon their new letter- 
heads began to be used. 


To the company’s surprise, they 
commenced to receive inquiries con- 
cerning this new item, but they 
could not fathom the reason for so 
many inquiries concerning it. They 
wrote me, in New York, if I had 
sent out any information relative to 
their new acquisition; if any of their 
advertising had mentioned a single 
word about it. Not one word; much 
less a hyphen, but the inquiries 
continued. Upon my next trip to 
that city the mystery was discussed 
at length—and then solved. Casually 
picking up and commenting upon 
a letter they were about to mail my 
eye lit upon this small illustration 
of that new item. No mystery at 
all—just good, straight advertising. 


This company manufactured some 
fifteen or twenty items more or less 
allied, but their business card read, 
“Manufacturers of High Grade (This 
and That).” So, I designed a new 
business card, and listed, on the left 
hand end, some dozen of these items. 
When a salesman presented the 
former card to a prospect he hadn’t 
the time to mentally run over this 
concern’s products and his concern’s 
need for anyone of them, but, when 
his eye ran down this bare listing 
of items it was proved times over 
again that he told the clerk who 
brought the card to him, “Send him 
in; Bill was telling me he had need 
for some - - - - - s.” Specific selling! 


Gridley Adams 
149 East 37th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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actory has come in one theater, bringing 
closer the day of complete triumph . . . and reminding 
us that we must plan for postwar needs. Envelopes will 
play a part in the good business which must form the 
foundation of lasting peace. Let us help you plan for 
your postwar requirements now. A study of our envel- 
ope line will go far to place your future printed 
material program in an enviable position for quick 


action at the critical moment. 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Playing 





For many years the Post Office 
Department has had a “Suggestion 
Program.” And like most organiza- 
tions it too has found that some of 
the suggestions are really worth- 
while. Every suggestion submitted 
(whether from a substitute clerk or 
a Postmaster of a First Class Office) 
is studied carefully and then an- 
swered, either in the Postal Bulletin 
or by personal letter from the Sug- 
gestion Committee. Exactly what 
percentage of the suggestions are 
of real value is not available—but 
the Department is sold that the pro- 
gram is worthwhile—and intends to 
continue it in practice. 


Here are three suggestions as re- 
ported in the Postal Bulletin of June 
22nd. Note that each suggestion is 
numbered, carries the name of the 
employee who submitted it and the 
comment of the Suggestion Com- 
mittee. (Don’t get the idea that only 
Boston has clerks who make sug- 
gestions ... they come from all over 
the country—and from large and 
small Post Offices in both cities and 
rural areas.) 


1111.— Leo F. Dunphy, clerk, Boston, 
Mass. Establishment by the 
Post Office Department of a 
centralized promotion and ad- 
vertising bureau to be admin- 
istered and operated through 
regional offices’ located 
throughout the country.—The 
value of disseminating favor- 
able and helpful postal infor- 
mation is recognized. The plan 
is well thought out and logi- 
cal. However, postmasters are 
now chiefly responsible for lo- 
cal publicity and promotional 
activities with the costs ab- 
sorbed in the present operating 
personnel. This, of course, is 
preferable at the present time, 
but the suggestion is being in- 
dexed for further consideration 
when circumstances are more 
favorable. 


1112.— Lawrence F. Nugent, clerk, 


Boston, Mass. That advertisers 
be encouraged to include their 
delivery zone number as part 
of the addresses viven in their 


by EDWARD N. MAYER, JR. 
New York City 


advertising.—This is an excel- 
lent idea and is being used in 
some offices and is recommend- 
ed for the attention of post- 
masters at offices having the 
delivery-zone system. 


1125.— Jeremiah J. Keohane, clerk, 
Division Headquarters, R.M.S., 
Boston, Mass. Show in the ta- 
ble of contents of the U. S. Of- 
ficial Postal Guide that the 
guide contains an official list 
of State abbreviations.—A 
good suggestion. Action has 
been taken to include this fea- 
ture in the next issue of the 
Guide. 


* * * 


Henry Hoke sent us a letter he 
had received from George FitzPat- 
rick, Honorary Director of The 
Postal Reform League of Sydney, 
Australia. (A VOLUNTARY BODY 
OF CITIZENS PLEDGED TO 
FIGHT EVERY FORM OF POSTAL 
EXPLOITATION.) 


The letter is interesting (and 
parts of it are quoted below) but it 
deals with air mail rates between 
the U. S. A. and Australia and that 
whole subject is due for careful in- 
vestigation and probable _ revision 
come some time soon after V-J day. 
However we think you’ll be more 
interested in the objectives of this 
“Down Under” organization. As 
listed on the letterhead they are: 


1. “Temporary” surcharge on all 
mail to be wartime measure 
only, and not permanent tax as 
in previous years. 


2. Penny Postage within the 
Commonwealth. 


3. First class Interstate Mail by 
Air without surcharge. 


4. To reduce telephone costs and 
avoid overcharging. 


5. Postal reform generally. 


6. Postal profits for postal 
purposes. 









POST OFFICE 


7. Postal services—not postal 
surpluses. 


There’s a program we might very 
easily transfer to the United States. 
We like particularly numbers 6 and 
7 although numbers 1, 2 and 3 cer- 
tainly could be adopted practically 
verbatim right here. Anyone want 
to start a United States Postal Re- 
form League? We’re interested — 
and would like to hear from any 
reader who feels the same way. It’s 
about time something was done 
about the formation of a _ truly 
unbiased Postal Organization. 


Before we get to the letter itself 
we’d like to quote one other line 
from the letterhead with which we 
agree wholeheartedly: “Penny Post- 
age Pays.” Those three words might 
make a good slogan for the M.A.5S.A. 
or the D.M.A.A. 


And here’s the paragraph from 
the letter—and it deserves much 
wider coverage than we can give it 
here. 


“We are battling hard for universal 
lc postage because we feel that to 
understand all is to forgive all. We 
think there is no better method of 
understanding troubles and trials than 
by correspondence.” 


* * + 


3c First Class Postage has been 
continued until July ist, 1947 
through the passage of the H. J. 
Resolution 184. The report from 
Senator George of the Finance Com- 
mittee which accompanied it to the 
floor of the Senate, said, among 
other things: 


“Studies are now being made by the 
Post Office Department of the entire 
structure of postal rates, and until 
such studies have been completed, it 
will not be possible to provide for a 
permanent rate for nonlocal first-class 
postage. The revenue from nonlocal 
first-class mail for the fiscal year 1944 
amounted to $402,000,000. If the rate 
were allowed to return to 2 cents, it 
is estimated, on the basis of the vol- 
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ume for 1944, that the revenue loss 
will exceed $125,000,000. The new sal- 
ary increases for postal employees, 
together with other payments provid- 
ed by Congress, could absorb receipts 
from this source for 1946, and result 
in a deficit, if the 3-cent postage rate 
were not continued. 


“The authority granted to the Pres- 
ident under existing law to proclaim 
modification of postage rates on mail 
matter is also extended to July 1, 1947. 
This authority of the President, which, 
under existing law, will expire June 
30, 1945, does not apply to first-class 
matter mailed for local delivery, 
postal cards, and private mailing or 
post cards, and the President is not 
authorized to reduce nonlocal first- 
class matter to less than 2 cents an 
ounce or fraction thereof.” 


How many of us ever realized the 
amount of power the President 
really has? Actually he can do 
pretty much as he pleases with 
Postal Rates, but fortunately so far 
there have been no White House 
Postal Edicts. Nevertheless, come 
the end of the war emergency it will 
be good policy to eliminate that kind 
of personal power. 


* * * 


Every once in a while some un- 
suspecting advertiser is caught up 
short because he has printed a Busi- 
ness Reply Card on stock that is too 
light to meet Department require- 
ments and is forced to pay “letter” 
rates to get his cards back. On the 
surface these requirements seem 
pretty ridiculous in time of Paper 
Shortages. To further complicate 
the usual picture every advertiser 
so caught—can name five or six 
competitors who are “getting away 
with” stock as light or even lighter 
than the kind he is told breaks the 
rules, 


Unfortunately there is nothing 
that can be done about the incon- 
sistency of some lightweight cards 
going through, while others are 
Stopped. The regulations are defi- 
nite—but their interpretation by va- 
rious Postmasters and Clerks are as 
widespread as our two ocean coast 
lines. Probably just as long as we 
have human beings interpreting 
postal regulations we’ll find Mr. A. 
“getting away with” the same 
things Mr. B can’t do. It may seem 
Silly to demand suitable stock these 
days—and maybe the Post Office 
Should get behind the paper conser- 
vation drive—but there’s a side to 
their story too. 
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First there’s the regulation cov- 
ering Size and Form of Business 
Reply Cards (and it covers Private 
Mailing Cards too). 7 


Size and Form — Business reply 
cards must be made of cardboard stock 
of quality and weight substantially 
like the Government postal card. They 
may not be larger than approximately 
3 9/16 x 5 9/16 inches, nor smaller than 
2%, x 4 inches, a size somewhat larger 
than the minimum is preferable. 


Now here’s what Nelson Wentzel, 
Deputy Third Assistant Postmaster 
General had to say in answer to a 
question about that regulation and 
why it was so necessary under pres- 
ent conditions: 


“It’s a requirement of law that the 
private mailing card, which includes 
the business reply card, to be mailed 
at the 1-cent rate, shall be of substan- 
tially the same weight and quality of 
paper as the Government postal card. 


“The question of authorizing the use 
of a thinner or less substantial card 
for mailing at the 1-cent rate has fre- 
quently been raised but aside from the 
postage feature it has been found that 
when cards are too light or too flimsy 
they cannot be handled in the cancel- 
ing machines and must be hand can- 
celed. In addition they cannot be han- 
dled conveniently in their distribution 
and have the definite tendency to slow 
down the operation. For these rea- 
sons the Department would not favor 
any deviation from present standards.” 


So there’s the story—and we won- 
der how many other places paper 
conservation has caused, or if prac- 
ticed would cause, many additional 
work hours. 


* * 7 


Postal Notes really are taking 
hold—a recent Postal Bulletin an- 
nounces that they will be on sale in 
the near future at Second-Class Post 
Offices. Watch the daily papers for 
the actual date. 


* * * 


If you ship many packages and 
have been _ insuring them for 
amounts up to $5.00, you’d better go 
see your Postmaster pretty soon. 
Effective July lst new and simplified 
receipts are being issued for their 
insured packages. These receipts 
will save the Post Office a great deal 
of time and bookkeeping — and 
they’ll do the same for mailers. If 
you haven’t time to see your Post- 
master (or he hasn’t received the 
new regulations) the Postal Bulle- 
tin of May 29th has the entire story. 


ADVERTISING FEDERATION TO 
ELECT BY MAIL 


The Advertising Federation of 
America will hold its annual busi- 
ness meeting in New York on July 
11, dispensing again with the con- 
vention which, until last year, has 
been an annual feature of Federa- 
tion activities since its organization 
forty years ago. 


The Board of Directors meeting 
in New York, early this month, voted 
also to carry out the election of of- 
ficers and directors by mail vote. 


The new directors will meet imme- 
diately following the annual meeting 
and elect the chairman, president, 
secretary and treasurer. This meet- 
ing, which will be held at the Hotel 
Commodore, will be confined to a 
luncheon session with one speaker 
of national prominence. Bruce Bar- 
ton, Federation chairman and presi- 
dent of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., will preside. ' Joe M. 
Dawson, Federation president and 
chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc., 
will preside at the business meeting. 


MORE ABOUT COURTESY 


A “confidential” reporter makes 
the following observation: 


“TO MY CUSTOMERS 


‘Due to my independent position as 
a salesman, I have decided to show 
my lines at a time best suited to my 
own convenience. 


“At the present moment it pleases 
me NOT to permit you to view mer- 
chandise except on ‘Tuesdays and 
Thursdays between the hours of 2:00 
and 4:00 p. m. (provided, however, 
that I am then so disposed!) This 
will allow me to start and extend my 
weekends without interruption; also 
permit me to devote my mornings to 
rest and recreation. 


“NOTE: The above regulation ap- 
plies as long as the war produces a 
scarcity of materials. After the war 
I will be around kissing your chair- 
seat as usual. 





Signed ‘ 


Reporter’s Note: More truth than 
poetry. We’ll run another survey one 
of these days on how national adver- 
tisers answer their inquiries. 
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OW] Propaganda 
Consistently Red 


By WESTBROOK PEGLER 








(Copyright, 1945, By King Features Syndicate.) 
NEW YORK, June 21—The office of War information, our first 


national venture into propaganda, 


as such, and undisguised, is now 


making propaganda for itself with intent to obtain from congress more 
money than congress is willing to appropriate for its services. 


Asked To Pay Good Share 
That the selfless toilers in cen- 
sorship and the enlightenment of 
the ill-informed in other lands 
ight be primarily concerned with 
their own government jobs and 
worried about their future in a 
competitive world, where medioc- 
rity enj subsidy and the 
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phieteers of this mysterious bur- 
eau have been saving the lives of 
American fighting men by their 
courageous labors here in New 
York and Washington and that to 
the extent that its payrolls are 
reduced, Americans will die need- 


Worst Bunk of the Month 


— 


sije creating confusion according 
to the disastrous system of con- 
fidential countries, In one of his 
earlier revelations of his own 
politics, he said he identified as 
Communists those who denounced 
the war agaifst Hitler as an im- 
perialist campaign of aggres- 
sion until Hitler attacked Stalin, 
but perceived it to be a people's 
war next day. 
Flouted That Standard 

Had the OWI heen governed by 
that declaration in its selection 
of editors and other job-holders 
ever since, he might have earned 
the respect of congress and the 
public although it does not neces- 
sarily follow that, even so, con- 
gress should continue to meet hi 
own estimates of his needs in 
money. 

But that standard or specifica- 
tion was flouted from the very 
start. The OWI has been infested 
with domestic and foreign Com- 
munisis whe have called Com- 
munism truth and its propaganda 
has bee nsistently thai a 
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Reproduced above is the top sec- 
tion of a Pegler column which ap- 
peared in most of the newspapers 
which buy his services through King 
Features Syndicate on Friday, June 
22, 1945. 


We'd possibly be sued for libel if 
we put at the top of this item the 
heading we originally wrote when it 
first appeared. 


This tirade by the vinegar-minded 
Westbrook Pegler hits an all-time 
low in plain, unadulterated bunk. 


The bunk about OWI is an insult 
to all of the advertisers who pur- 
chase space in the papers in which 
Westbrook Pegler’s column appears. 
Because nearly every advertiser has 
at one time or another during the 
war backed up one or more of the 
OWI programs. 


This reporter has, ever since the 
war started, been fairly active in 
OWI affairs. Nearly every week 
throughout the war we have visited 
Washington and have been associ- 
ated with many of the men and 
women who operate OWL. 


If Westbrook Pegler can find com- 
munist leanings in the OWI pro- 
grams or people he is more of a 
sleuth than we are. 


Who are these communists who 
he talks about so mysteriously in 
his column? What OWI propaganda 
campaigns are consistently Red? 
Does Westbrook Pegler mean the 
War Bond Drives directed by a 
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lessly on foreign fields. 











former active member of the Pacific 
Advertising Club? Does’ Pegler 
mean to say that the anti-inflation 
drives are Red? We can name the 
Program Manager of every campaign 
operated by OWI. We can give the 
business background of these Pro- 
gram Managers. Most came from 
advertising agencies. I think it 
would be most difficult to discover 
any communist connections... past 
or present. Does Westbrook Pegler 
mean to say that all of the projects 
publicized by the War Advertising 
Council are tinged with the red 
taint? 


We think that Westbrook Pegler 
is deliberately lying when he heads 
his column “OWI Propaganda Con- 
sistently Red.” We don’t know what 
his purpose is. Perhaps he doesn’t 
even know himself. We think that 
King Features Syndicate should in- 
vestigate an article such as the above 
before releasing it to the papers 
throughout the country. If West- 
brook Pegler... just once in a while 

. wrote and released a column 
supporting one of the essential war 
activities, we would be inclined to 
overlook an occasional lapse in ac- 
curacy. But Westbrook Pegler has 
consistently throughout the war been 
on the negative side. He has done 
nothing to promote the essential 
home front war programs. 


We think that Pegler’s column is 
a definite disservice to the war ef- 
fort. We think that Pegler’s dis- 
tortion of the truth is an insult to 
all of the fine advertising men and 









women who went to Washington to 
help in promoting the very neces- 
sary Office of War Information pro- 
grams. ... Not only in this country, 
but in the foreign theatres. We 
believe that the advertising agencies, 
the publishers, the various media 
men who operate the War Advertis- 
ing Council and who have worked 
so hard and strenuously and effec- 
tively with the Office of War Infor- 
mation should protest against the 
insult which Westbrook Pegler has 
thrown in their faces. His words 
can do nothing more than create 
doubts and fears in the minds of the 
people on the home front. And for 
that he should be labeled for what 
he really is ... A DISRUPTIVE 


INFLUENCE. 


ANOTHER HOUSE MAGAZINE 
LIBRARY 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


As always, I learn a great many 
things when I read your magazine. I 
was interested in a letter in your 
March issue. This was the letter from 
David Goldwasser, concerning a house 
magazine library at the University of 
Illinois. 


Here at the Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, the library and our depart- 
ment has been cooperating for the last 
six or seven years in building a library 
of industrial magazines. We do not 
have anything like the two million 
mentioned for the University of Illin- 
ois, but we do have several thousand. 
We have made these magazines avail- 
able in loan packages to anyone in- 
terested, and especially to members of 
the Southwestern Association of In- 
dustrial Editors. We have been build- 
ing this library as a part of our service 
to the industrial editors and for use 
in connection with our course for the 
training of industrial editors. I did 
not know that any other college was 
working on this library idea. I am 
naturally interested in this report con- 
cerning the University of Illinois. 


We, too, would like to be on the 
mailing list for all of the house maga- 
zines possible. 


I think your magazine is doing a 
splendid job, and we get a great deal 
of interesting and valuable informa- 
tion from it. 


Clement E. Trout, Secretary, 
Southwestern Assn. of Indus- 
trial Editors, Department of 
Technical Journalism, Okla- 
homa A & M College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. 
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MUST HAVE BEEN GOOD! 





Dear Mr. Hoke: 


Do you still remember your famous 
Baby Chick Clinic at Kansas City in 
those torrid July days of ’41? 


Well, I do—vividly. 


The ingenious 10-point mail order 
selling formula you originated (at 4 
a.m. after a night’s labor) struck me 
as being so practical that anyone could 


grasp it and put it into practice. But | 


too few of them have been able to 
do so. 


I came across the July, 1941, issue of 
The Reporter today and re-read every 
word of your report and found it most 
interesting. Hence, am enclosing check 
for two years’ subscription. And in- 
cidentally, I am sending you a copy of 
a Chick Booklet I wrote that your 
clinic inspired and would appreciate 
your comment on it. 


We produced some 150,000 copies on 
our first run and it has pulled orders 
quite liberally. If you cannot say 
anything good about it, then tell us 
the worst. 


Very truly yours, 


(signed) W. E. Royse, 
Vice President, 

Combe Printing Co., 
St. Joseph 4, Missouri. 


Reporter’s Answer: 


Yes indeed ...I remember you and 
the clinic of 1941. That was a hot 
session. 


I like the catalog you designed for 
the Berry Brothers, and it is darn 
nice of you to give me a little bit of 
the credit. 


The story is well told and appro- 
priately illustrated. 


And thanks a whole lot for the two 
year subscription. I hope you will enjoy 
The Reporter. 





If You Like 


Subscription Rate $3.00 


This Issue .. . 


and if you are not a regular reader of The Reporter, 
you will be doing yourself a big favor by subscribing now. 
Know what is going on in the Direct Mail field by following 
this monthly digest of Direct Mail Ideas. 
subscriber . . . how about showing this copy to a friend? 


Special Two Year Rate $5.00 
THE REPORTER, 17 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Fill out coupon. Paste on post card. We will bill you later. 





P.S. TO REPORTER READERS. 
The welcome letter from Mr. Royse 
induced us to review the July, 1941, 
Reporter with the whole issue de- 
voted to the formulas for selling 
baby chicks (but which could be ap- 
plied to nearly every business). It 
must have been the heat (or some- 
thing) in Kansas City that inspired 
such a hard-boiled, a-b-c textbook 
on Direct Mail. If any of you keep 
a file of The Reporter, we suggest 
you review our Vol. 4, No. 3, dated 
July, 1941. For those who don’t 
keep a file, or who have started with 
The Reporter since that date... 
our business office offers the word 
that a few extra copies are available 
at the regular price of 25c per copy. 
No increase due to its rarity or re- 
nown. 

* 


_] THE BRIDE of a few days noticed 
her husband was depressed. “Gerald, 
dearest,” she said, “I know some- 
thing is troubling you. What is it? 
Your worries are our worries now.” 
“Very. well then,” he said, “we’ve 
just had a letter from a girl in New 
York who is suing us for breach of 
promise.” 
—Philip C. Beaton in June “Coronet” 
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PISGAH FOREST .- 


me 4 new, exciting paper 
of highest quality for 
those who want the best 


—to use, to print, to sell. 


BCOUSTA 
Sue Flaws 


Here is a multi-purpose 
paper suitable for letter- 
press, offset or gravure 
reproduction. Use it for: 
BUSINESS STATIONERY 
AIR MAIL STATIONERY 
BIBLE PAPER 

MAKEREADY TISSUE 


Send today for swatch books 


ECUSTA PAPER CORPORATION 
NORTH CAROLINA 








A drop in results from mass mail- . 


ings is being reported currently by 
a number of mail merchandisers both 
in the mass market and top groups, 
such as business executive mail 
buyers. 


How much of this is economic and 
how much psychological has not been 
determined. Some of it is believed 
to be in anticipation of decreased 
employment or adjustments in em- 
ployment. Government, war and 
political news has been favorable. 


Up and down swings in public 
willingness to buy often seem more 
emotional than rational, but are very 
real, when they happen, to mail order 
direct mail operators who are watch- 
ing those day-to-day cumulative fig- 
ures in the little black book. Such 
periods seldom can be predicted, 
usually do not last too long, often 
are succeeded by upswings in buy- 
ing power without regard to sea- 
son or reason. 


But the war “honeymoon” of 
“easy results” is waning. Soon an 
actively competitive market for the 
consumer’s mail order dollar again 
will challenge the resourcefulness of 
the man of the mails. 





Although results have been off, 
total volume of consumer mass mail- 
ings has been up. 


Many are testing. With rumors 
of more paper gradually to come, 
some of the “old reliables” who’ve 
been sitting tight actually are sharp- 
ening pencils in the hope of soon 
starting to tabulate their mail order 
results again. 





V-J Day will be New Year’s Day 
of the new mail order era. 





Thirty-day rental of original let- 
ters by original letter brokers has 
been experiencing its ups and downs. 
‘Letters shipped out take a long 
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Notes from a Mail Selling Scrapbook 


Some Summer Thoughts and Observations on Getting More Business 
Direct by Mail to the Consumer 


By JAMES M. MOSELY 
of Boston, Mass. 


while to get there. Once delivered 
to a user, they often sit around for 
days until help can be found to 
address them, then it takes a while 
to get ’em delivered back to the 
original letter broker. 


This slows turnover in use of the 
names for the broker, but gives more 
rest between mailings for the user. 
It complicates it, above all in that 
the broker cannot always plan when 
the letters will be available for other 
mailers. 


But for many mailers such letters 
and orders are producing excep- 
tional results, especially among the 
lower-income general public. 





The realtors are next to realize 
what the home-coming rush of 
home-hungry veterans means in a 
real estate depleted market. 


One realtor, who owns his own 
property, has prepared a colorful 
catalog of property available for sale 
and familiarized himself with the 
G.I. Bill of Rights as it affects home 
owning. He’s circularizing veterans, 
expects, like the clothiers, to do a 
land-office business. 





Home addressing by women who 
want part-time work has been the 
salvation for many a direct mail 
user, with his personnel frozen and 
lettershops overladen. 


Prices paid have risen for home 
work, although iin smaller towns ~ea- 
sonable rates are the rule. 





A special prize, perhaps a war 
bond, for advance prediction of what 
comparative copy and list tests will 
do, for one’s staff employees in- 
tensifies their interest in the mailing 
pieces themselves and how they do. 


The “top kicks” can be off the 
beam on their guesses, and other of- 
fice folks hit it right, it was shown 









in a recent contest for office people 
planned by George Pfeiffer, III, new 
circulation director HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE, formerly mail promo- 
tion man at LIPPINCOTT. 





When you are covering perhaps a 
half a dozen different kinds of lists 
with one mailing piece, it is good 
business and sense to key each sep- 
arate list and check results. 


Extra good average may come 
from top returns from one or two 
lists against unusually bad ones on 
other lists. 


You may decide that it pays to 
chuck the lower-grade lists and hit 
the cream ones several times in suc- 
cession, even with the same copy, 
with or without a slip to explain 
prospect “may have overlooked the 
first offer.” (Bob Collier’s famous 
way of repeat use of tested copy.) 





With 25% to 30% refunds because 
of items “out of stock” breaking the 
hearts of mail order catalog house 
executives, ALDEN’S CHICAGO 
MAIL ORDER COMPANY devotes 
a page in its colorful special sum- 
mer merchandise flyer to items in 
the big catalog under caption: 
“They’re back in stock now!” It 
asks customers who didn’t get ’em 
when they ordered before to mail 
in the order again and see what 
happens. 


The 132-page flyer, largely in col- 
ors, shows off merchandise attrac- 
tively and convincingly. (Nice work, 
George Bryant and gang!) The 
standard of taste of the average 
small town and country woman 
buyer has lifted, and been lifted, 
in recent years, by the modern cata- 
logs of the great mail order houses 
which render such a large economic 
service to the public on such a nar- 
row margin. 
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The speed of mail order day after 
tomorrow, when letters and pack- 
ages mostly will be delivered by 
air is focused in a display page 
by ALDEN’S of a huge mainliner 
as it will be, under this headline, 
“CIVILIAN SUPPLY SHIP... TO- 
MORROW?” and this prediction: 


“Just as airpower has played a 
spectacular role in speeding victory, 
so will it benefit you in the days to 
come when total victory is ours. Then 
airpower will become a new and ex- 
citing part of your life, as the air- 
ways become highways for transport- 
ing your everyday needs... swiftly 
... directly wherever you live. 


“Tomorrow will see great airships 
speeding to Bangor and Burbank... 
and your home town, to deliver their 
myriad cargoes of fly-rods and fiddles, 
plowshares and _ pillow-slips, wash- 
boards and wedding rings ... all 
the accessories of romance, recreation 
and everyday living, to you and your 
neighbor two counties away. 


“ALDEN’S, always among the first 
to accept modern innovations which 
improve the quality of merchandise 
or service, is ready to offer air trans- 
portation as soon as it is available. 
When shipping by air becomes a 
reality, shopping by catalog will be 
doubly convenient. However, whether 
your goods come by rail, highway or 
air, it’s smart economy to make AL- 
DEN’S catalog your shopping center 
and ALDEN’S quality your guide.” 


Mass distribution by air will fol- 
low mass selling by air mail. 





I appreciated the honor extended 
me by fellow mailing list brokers 
in naming me as chairman of the 
National Council of Mailing List 
Brokers the other day at New York 
City. Arthur Martin Karl, the first 
chairman, pioneered in establishing 
the standard rate card now used 
universally and in many other ways. 


Like the American Association of | 


Advertising Agencies, the Council 
seeks to lift the standard of service 
to mass direct mail users and to 
owners of outside lists for rental 
addressing. Suggestions and criti- 
cisms of policies or methods always 
are welcome by all of the members. 





A revival of fancy stunt adver- 
tising, personalized pieces, etc., is 
likely as a swingback from the com- 
pulsory soberness and economy of 
war days promotion. 
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Who shall say? Perhaps the more 
colorful and individual direct mail, 
especially the earliest to appear, will 
be so refreshing that it will out- 
pull “old sobersides” material, neces- 
sary under war. 





“Yes. 


“That is my answer to the ques- 
tion asked in your last paragraph 
in a recent Reporter.” 


So reports Howard Shaw of PER- 
SONAL ECONOMICS SURVEY, 
service for life insurance salesmen, 
Philadelphia. He continues: 


“You spoke of double and triple 
cards as a low-cost mailing unit. I 
doubt if these ordinarily will get the 
results of a letter, but they certainly 
are quick and economical to handle. 


“For example, we recently sent out 
the enclosed triple mailing card. It 
was designed primarily for our own 
customers and inquirers, but, while 
sending it out, we decided to include 
several other lists of our own com- 
pilation. Incidentally, a couple of these 
compiled lists (military secret) did bet- 
ter than our own list of inquirers in 
buying our booklet sight unseen. 


“As you can see, with my mail order 
training, I didn’t waste much space 
on the card.” 


Howard used a triple-piece, two- 
fold self-mailer, about the size of an 
ordinary small envelope, on pinkish 
cardboard, with the _ precancelled 
stamp as a seal. Left third of ad- 
dress fold had a simple “Descrip- 
tion of booklet,” so captioned. 


Next fold had checklist of users, 
9-point summary in small type of 
ways to use “to my son” booklet 
in the field. Inside two-fold spread 
had head, “PRICE OF ‘TO MY SON’ 
GOING UP,” again sold whole idea 
of use of booklet for selling life in- 
surance. Final wing front and back 
was order form and postage reply 
card. Two per cent discount was 
offered for cash. May 10th was set 
as expiration day for prices. Special 
Square made it easy to check inter- 
est on report, no charge, for selling 
teen-age boy (timely sales sugges- 
tion). 


The copy is packed in, but the ap- 
peal is basically sound, headlines and 
close right. 


So this economical triple-fold piece 
is getting the business. 






































































How much PLUS PROFIT 
can YOUR MAILING LISTS 
bring YOU? 


“Hidden PROFITS” — perhaps 
hundreds or THOUSANDS OF 
DOLLARS—may lie dormant in 
those Mail Buyer, Inquirer, 
Prospect LISTS of yours. 











Tell us all about them without 
obligation (especially if you 
have 50,000 or more _ recent 
names). We'll give you our 
opinion on what might be done 
to make them bring yon MORE 
MONEY — YEAR AFTER 
YEAR—for addressing to them 
for MOSELY MASS MAIL- 
ERS. Write TODAY to 


Dept. R-6A 


MOSELY ‘SELECEES LIST SERVICE 
| 40. 
Nail Order . a 3 v Headguarter$ 


38 NEWBURY STREET 
BOSTON 16 


“MOSELY sends the CHECKS” 
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MAIL RESULTS 


Your Direct Mail WILL bring 
results when prepared by 
Direct Mail SPECIALISTS. 

Advertisers have found 
that we know how to create 
and produce Direct Mail 
advertising that PAYS. 

From planning your cam- 
paign to mailing the letters, 
we ll work right with you... 
with RESULTS as our object- 
ive. Write or telephone today 
to find how you can use 
Direct Mail to cope with your 
wartime problems. 








People are moving about. By the 
time your mail gets there, they may 
have moved and perhaps your third 
class mail won’t be forwarded. 


One able mailer simply addresses 
it “To the folks who live at 
(address)” and doesn’t put down 
any individual’s name. He gets the 
orders back and very little “undeliv- 
erable” mail. 








My recommended book for mid- 
summer reading is not some pond- 
erous “tome” but a simple little fel- 
low entitled “HOW TO WRITE A 
GOOD ADVERTISEMENT.” 


Its 64 pages are packed with clear, 
simple common sense based on plan- 
ning millions of dollars worth of 
keyed copy for mail order space ad- 
vertisers. Simple though it is, dis- 
armingly so, it is constantly being 
rewritten and brought up to date 


by its agency publisher, Schwab & 
Beatty, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New 
York 20, N. Y., which does unusual 
mail order advertising. 


It should sell for $10 a copy to any 
mass direct mail user, but it is “for 
free” on request to “Vic” Schwab 
(better mention this department) if 
and while it lasts. Its jacket con- 
tains “blurbs” from Robert Collier, 
Clyde Bedell, Dale Carnegie, M. Lin- 
coln Schuster, Donald A. Laird, Paul 
H. Nystrom, Dick Borden, Harry 
Scherman and others who know. 
Only three pages are devoted to the 
agency; the rest is unselfish copy, 
especially applicable to space or 
direct mail creation. 


This little volume, which can be 
tucked into one’s pocket to be re- 
read on the train, shows how to get 
attention; how to write headlines; 
how to show people an advantage 
(including an illustrated check list 
of some things people want to gain); 


how to “prove it” (with another 
check list of ways); how to persuade 
people to grasp the advantage; what 
to do to ask for action (with an- 
other check list). 


The authors believe and show, in 
another realistic check list worth a 
“pin-up” for your desk, that they 
believe that the general trend of 
our times is toward a preference for: 


Success. 

Spending. 
Restlessness. 
Self-indulgence. 
Desire for the New or Novel. 
Show. 
Dependence. 
Gregariousness. 
Luxury. 

10. Ostentation. 

11. Easy generosity. 
12. Quick impressions. 


CONAN PWN He 


How can these be harnessed for 
your next mailing piece? 





RF Garpen Crry Homes | 
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[|SPEAKING of beautiful letter- 
heads ... Horace Nahm sent me a 


sample of a recent Nahm photo- 
gravure masterpiece. It’s pictured 
here. He wanted me to see that there 
was such a thing as a “Hoke Street.” 


* 
SMART SELLING 


Well, somebody did it just right... 
capitalizing on desire for cigarettes. 
Recently, we received sample of 
mailing made by Davis, Delaney, 
Inc., 141 East 25th Street, New York 
10, N. Y. (creators of fine printing). 
A mailing box, 2”x3%4"x1%”. In- 
side a package of Lucky Strikes... 
with a red covered 2”x 2%4” miniature 
booklet of 32 pages. Title “It’s the 
real McCoy!” Only a few words of 
copy on each page. Total words to 
give the Davis, Delaney message of 
wartime printing effort ... 180. On 
the inside of back cover, this 
explanation: 

Despite prevailing conditions, the 
accompanying “hard-to-get” cigarettes 
are presented with our compliments. 
They were—for the record—purchased 


through an authorized dealer at the 
ceiling price. Davis, Delaney, Inc. 
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Mailing was sent to selected list 
of Agency and executive printing 
buyers. Many have commented on 
its quality and timeliness. 


LIKES ROUND TABLE IDEA 


Dear Henry: 


Your new feature, “A Direct Mail 
Round Table” which appears on page 
20 of your April issue is a fine idea. 
Hope you will make it a permanent 
feature. 


We had some experience at South- 
ern States Iron Roofing Co. prior to 
the war in testing effectiveness of 
rural boxholding mailings. 


We had a mailing list of 500,000 
farm owners to which we mailed a 
two-page letter each year soliciting 
inquiries for a catalog. We would get 
from 10 to 15% replies and then con- 
duct a vigorous campaign for the 
development of orders. 


Prior to any large mailing we would 
make extensive tests and frequently 
made small box holder mailings. I 
don’t recall. any figures but the in- 
quiry cost from such tests was always 
far higher than when mailing lists 
were used. Our problem may have 
been somewhat different from that of 
Farm-Oyl since only farm owners 
would be prospects for roofing. 


Our testing experience proved con- 
clusively that the Farm-Oyl Co. can 
easily get the answer to their question 
by making a test mailing or so. I 
would not have the confidence in the 


questionnaire mailing suggested by Mr. 


Lewis that I would have in two mail- 
ings: one each to names and box 
holders. These mailings would be 
identical except for the address and 
would solicit inquiries for information 
on the Farm-Oy] line. 


The technique of mail order selling 
is going to become more scientific in 
direct relation to the amount of test- 
ing that is done. Would that there 
were more “preachers” of this philo- 
sophy. 

Sincerely, 

R. A. Childers 
(formerly South States Iron 
Roofing Co., Savannah, Ga. 
now Lieutenant in the Navy) 


Reporter’s Note to Bob Childers: 
We'll continue the Round Table if 
we get enough worth-while ques- 
tions thrown our way. Thanks for 
your donation of information. Per- 
haps we can develop more “preach- 
ers.” H. H. 


|] GOOD IDEA for dealer relations! 
A. H. Friese of the Welding Engin- 
eering Company, 264 East Ogden 
Avenue, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
sends us sample of stiff bristol 
standard size file folder, with index 
tab, sent to about 500 of their active 
dealers around the country, so that 
dealers can keep correspondence on 
Welding just where it belongs. Out- 
side front and back of folder bears 
printed and illustrated material on 
company and products. 
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(]GOOD LOGIC. The following is 
from “The Postage Stamp,” syndi- 
cated house magazine published by 
Globe Mail Agency, Inc., 150 West 
23rd Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Parrot Campaign 


We were doubtless as guilty as most 
in giving circulation to an advertising 
cliche current some years ago: “Any- 
thing that can be sold can be sold by 
mail.” 


Originated by John Howie Wright, 
when he was editor of the old ‘“Post- 
age and the Mail Bag,” the phrase is 
one of those half-truths which can 
become the cause of much misdirected 
energy. 


It is technically true that anything 
which can be sold can be sold by mail. 
But with no greater violence to reason 
anything could be sold by parrot; one 
would have only to train the birds to 
recite a sales canvass—then take them 
around to enough prospects. 


The catch is whether the parrots— 
or Direct Mail, or any other sales 
technique—are the most efficient way 
of doing the specific job at hand. 


If we had to sell a 15c soup to a 
mass market of housewives, it is quite 
certain that barring special circum- 
stances we would not select Direct 
Mail for the job. We would use point 
of sale display advertising inevitably, 
newspapers certainly, radio probably 
and billboards possibly. 


But before we were ready to attack 
the consumer market, we would have 
built the distribution set-up and you 
may be sure we would have used Di- 
rect Mail and plenty of it to jobbers 
and their salesmen, to grocers and 
their clerks. 


It is the sheerest kind of folly in 
this opinion to suppose that Direct 
Mail is competitive with newspapers, 
radio and the other mass media. Di- 
rect Mail is the one selective medium. 
It is the one medium which can do 
the entire sales job all by itself (as 
in the case of the mail order company) 
and the one medium most frequently 
used to complement other advertising 
and selling techniques. 


And it is folly for anybody—most of 
all for us who are engaged as a pro- 
ducer in the industry—to imagine that 
Direct Mail is always the right answer, 
regardless of what is the advertising 
problem at hand. 


Direct Mail is a powerful force. It 
is enough to say that, without foolish 
argument as to whether it is THE 
most powerful advertising force. 


The whole body of advertising itself 
was once mis-served by those who felt 
it necessary to use such catch phrases 
as, “It pays to advertise.” 
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Pays whom? 


It doesn’t pay the advertiser to ad- 
vertise unless he has wanted goods or 
services (actually or potentially) at a 
price those advertised to can pay. It 
doesn’t pay, for example, to advertise 
that 15c soup in the national maga- 
zines, over the radio and in the daily 
press unless and until the distribu- 
tion lines have been set-up. Nor to do 
it at all without first making sure that 
the product has consumer acceptance 
and will repeat. 


On the other hand, in abnormal 
times like the present, it can pay the 
advertiser handsomely to advertise 
his soup even when he has none to 
deliver, if he would keep green that 
fleeting thing known as the memory 
of customers. 


It pays to advertise when other fac- 
tors are right. Anything that can be 
sold can be sold economically by mail 
when selective advertising is needed. 


Reporter’s Note: To all of which, 
we agree. 


GOOD SHOOTING 


Members of Edward Stern & 
Company, Philadelphia printers, are 
getting a big kick out of a letter just 
received from one of their Service 
men, Hyman Stern, Printer 1/c, on 
a ship somewhere in the South 
Pacific. Said Stern in his letter: 


“..I1 saw in the December issue 
of our house magazine that all depart- 
ments at Stern went over the top with 
their War Bonds. As a tribute toward 
your splendid efforts, I wrote on one 
of our 1000-lb. bombs that was all set 
for its target. This was what I said: 


“BEST WISHES FROM THE 
EDWARD STERN GANG 
May This Blow You All To H - -1!” 


Never before did the Stern name go 
off with such a bang. The place—well 
—you can imagine. Censorship does 
not permit me to say what I would 
like to, although I can add that the 
name of the Stern Gang sure has 
travelled some distance. 


Here’s hoping you keep up your 
end, while we drop ours at this end.” 


Edward Stern & Company, with 
80 men and women in the Armed 
Forces, has definitely been “keeping 
up their end” ever since Pearl Har- 
bor, as far as the War Program is 
concerned. 


Each issue of their house maga- 
zine the “Depictor” has been devoted 
exclusively to picturing and describ- 
ing one important war publicity 
project. 








“Dear Defense Worker: Thousands of 
mechanics, steel-puddlers and others use 
‘DERMO’ hand soap exclusively.” 


ARE YOU REACHING 
THE RIGHT PEOPLE? 


For your next mail promotion use a 
list of right people . . . people who 
are known to be buyers of products and 
services similar to your own. We don’t 
own lists but we do know where to get 
them . . . 2,000 privately owned lists 
—more than 80 million names—are reg- 
istered with us and available on a rental 
basis. Cost is low—service is fast. Tell 
us the people you want to reach—we’ll 
make suggestions without obligation. 


D-R ‘SPECIAL LIST BUREAU 


(DIVISION OF DICKIE-RAYMOND, INC.) 
80 Broad Street Boston 10, Mass. 














To a larger MAIL ORDER 
ADVERTISER who wants to 
DOUBLE SALES VOLUME 
DIRECT BY MAIL. 


This is for a Space User who wants to 
INCREASE SALES and MULTI- 
PLY CUSTOMERS to double his vol- 
ume by USING MASS DIRECT 
MAIL TO OUTSIDE LISTS ona 
keyed basis—100% checkable on 
results. 











Why postpone thorough List testing? 
It may open your eyes to new 
MAIL SALES POSSIBILITIES. 
“MOSELY has the MASS MAIL 
MARKETS.” Write us in confidence 
TODAY. 


Dept. R-6 


MOSELY SELECTIVE LIST SERVICE 


cMait Order OB Headquarters 
va'p’ 


38 NEWBURY STREET 

BOSTON 16 
P.S. — Alert Advertising Agencies, 
which handle Mail Order Accounts, 
can show surprising boosts in sales 
for their clients from MASS DIRECT 
MAIL. 


“MOSELY has the MASS MAIL MARKETS” 
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A Report on Handling Complaints 


We think the following corre- 
spondence should be passed along 
. . without further comment. 


June 7, 1945 
Dear Henry: 


I am enclosing a series of letters - 


which are indicative of the best in 
adjustment letter writing. You just 
cannot stay mad at a Company or 
service that is as courteous, tactful, 
sincere and well-timed as the Madison 
Avenue Coach Company. 


Most people would say that there 
is not much place for selling-letters in 
the Executive offices of a nickel bus 
line. Mr. Ritchie and Mr. McCarthy 
prove otherwise. 


Please mail them back to me when 
you have read them. 


William M. Schulz 
American Automatic 

Typewriter Company 
120 Greenwich Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 


April 25, 1945 


Madison Avenue Coach Company 
605 West 132nd Street 
New York, New York 


Gentlemen: 


I should like to bring to your atten- 
tion, and protest against an occur- 
rence this morning, but which happens 
occasionally on your Coaches. 


Between 8:35 and 8:40 A. M., your 
Coach Number 47 failed to stop at the 
stop at 85th Street and Madison 
Avenue. ° 


At this time of the morning there 
are many school children for both 
P.S. No. 6 and St. Ignatius who wish 
to be discharged at 85th Street, where 
a policeman is provided to maintain 
safe crossing. This morning from 
twelve to fifteen children were car- 
ried to 82nd Street before being dis- 
charged, and all had to walk back 
in a heavy rainstorm, and all were 
late for school as a result. 


Where this unnecessary inconveni- 
ence arises is that the Coaches stop 
at 86th Street to load and discharge 
passengers, and when they start up, 


the Operator has the green light which. 


permits him to go all the way to 
82nd Street without a stop, if he 
ignores 85th. 


I believe that it would be only fair 
to the children whom you convey, 
as well as for their safety because of 
the policeman stationed at 85th—if 
you would place special emphasis on 
your instructions to drivers to dis- 
charge school children only at the 
place designated for their crossing. 


(s) William M. Schulz 
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May 1, 1945 
Mr. William M. Schulz 
1361 Madison: Avenue 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


Providing a signal is given in suffi- 
cient time by persons desiring to 
alight, there can be no excuse for the 
failure of any of our drivers to bring 
their buses to a halt at the next Bus 
Stop and I agree with you that this 
is most important insofar as school 
children are concerned. 


The driver who was in charge of 
our Madison Avenue bus No. 47 on 
the morning of April 25th will be 
called to account for his failure to 
adhere to our regulations and such 
action will be taken as should prevent 
a recurrence. 


I wish to thank you for your 
cooperation in having written in order 
to acquaint us with the details of 
this regrettable incident. 


John A. Ritchie 

Chairman of the Board 

Madison Avenue Coach 
Company, Inc. 


June 1, 1945 
Mr. William M. Schulz 
1361 Madison Avenue 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 


About a month ago you communi- 
cated with us concerning the failure 
of one of our operators to stop in 
compliance with your request at a 
Bus Stop. 


Would it be asking too much of you 
to let us know whether you have 
experienced any similar difficulty since 
that time? This request is made be- 
cause we are constantly striving to 
improve our service and the coopera- 
tion of our patrons is of immeasurable 
assistance to us. 


Thanking you for your courtesy, 
I am 


Yours very truly, 


John E. McCarthy, Pres. 
Madison Avenue Coach 
Company, Inc. 


June 7, 1945 


Mr. John E. McCarthy, President 
Madison Avenue Coach Company 
605 West 132nd Street 

New York 27, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. McCarthy: 


I must hasten to acknowledge your 
letter of the first, and assure you 
that there have been no further causes 
for complaint. 


Let me add that the courtesy ex- 
hibited in Mr. Ritchie’s letter of the 


first of May and yours of the first 
of June are sincerely appreciated. Any 
organization whose attendance to 
detail is as careful as you have been 
in the adjustment of this complaint 
is to be congratulated. 


My business, the manufacture, sale 
and service of automatic letter-writ- 
ing machines, necessitates similar 
occasional adjustments with my cus- 
tomers. If I can handle such situations 
as capably and tactfully as you have, 
a real, one hundred percent public 
relations job will have been accom- 
plished. 


Human, individual errors can and 
are forgiven when the Organization 
is as wholehearted and sincere as you 
are in your service to your patrons. 
Congratulations and best of luck to 
you. 


(s) William M. Schulz 
& 


[|] SPEAKING OF ROUND-ROBIN 
LETTERS, the American Magazine 
sometime ago told an interesting 
story about “News for Youse.” 


101 Church Street 


Every month Thomas Houlton 
Hoare, of Winchester, Mass., puts his 
feet on his desk in the Christian En- 
deavor Building in Boston and begins 
to dictate to his secretary a play-by- 
play account of what has happened 
to him and his family for the past 
month. When the lady has finished 
copying the dictation, Hoare has the 
works mimeographed and 6,000 copies 
of his own personal newspaper go out 
all over the world to Hoare’s friends 
and acquaintances. ‘The publication, 
called News for Youse, dealt with odd 
bits of whimsy, such as the discovery 
that the first polar bear in the USS. 
came to Boston in 1733, and red-hot 
bits of copy, such as the announce- 
ment of Hoare’s son’s first tooth. The 
idea of sending out this deathless 
prose came to Hoare because, as a 
social worker, he met so many people 
that he couldn’t write letters to every 
one of them but he wanted to keep in 
touch with them with something more 
personal than Christmas cards. His 
list includes Jim Farley, an ostrich 
farmer in the Kalahari desert in South 
Africa, and the Mayor of New York. 


The Reporter received the May 
1945 issue of this one-sheet, mimeo- 
graphed-two-sides news gem. It’s 
perfect. Even though designed to 
amuse 6000 friends and not to sell. .. 
it’s a darn sight more interestingly 
written than most of the commer- 
cially intended house magazines. 
That’s what all house magazines 
need ... more personality. 
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Cutting Down Sales Costs by Getting Help 


From Present Customers 


Here’s an interesting and idea- 
provoking report: 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


I am enclosing herewith a letter 
and 5 cards that constitute a mailing 
that has proved very effective in 
getting additional sales for us. 


I believe many companies under- 
estimate the sales potential among 
their own customers. I have devel- 
oped several ideas, the material of 
which I am enclosing is one of them, 
that have brought many sales that 
we would not have gotten otherwise. 


If you feel you could use this 
material as an article in your maga- 
zine please feel free to go ahead 
reproducing it. 


If you would like to get other 
material I have worked up along this 
line with the thought that it might 
aid other direct mailing distributors 
of books or any other merchandise, 
let me know and I will be glad to 
send you complete material on other 
mailings I have made that have proved 
very effective. Where we normally 
pay as high as $3.50 sales cost on our 
books, we have been able to secure 
them for as little as 25c on some of 
our mailing programs to our paid 
up book buyers accounts. I am only 
too glad to share information of this 
kind to other reputable concerns and 
I believe if the same spirit prevailed 
in direct sales industry it would work 
favorably for all concerns. 


R. A. Snyder, Manager 
Book Division 

Coyne Electrical School 
500 South Paulina Street 
Chicago 12, Illinois 


Because the letter itself may give 
some of you a useable idea, we'll 
reprint in full. 


“DEAL” 
OUT THESE CARDS 
FOR A WINNING HAND! 


With this issue of the Coyne Tech- 

nical News you will find five post 
cards. Each one can be worth $1.00 
to you—if you place these cards in 
the right hands. 


Pick out five of your friends or 
acquaintances, fellows you know are 
interested in getting ahead. Give one 
of these cards to each of them. Ex- 
plain that you think they might be 
interested in owning a Coyne Electri- 
cal and Radio Trouble Shooting 
Manual—_to help them make more 
money now and after the war. 
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™ GET THIS SENSATIONAL NEW 
TROUBLE - SHOOTING MANUAL 
Rich 
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Examine % » days FREE — eee Card. 
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Tell them that they can get this 
fine pay-raising book to look over 
in their home, absolutely FREE. All 
they have to do is fill in the card 
and drop it in the nearest mail box. 


If, after seeing the book, they de- 
cide to keep it—you will get $1.00 in. 
cash as soon as the book is paid 
for. Every card you “deal” that leads 
to an order will bring you $1.00. If all 
five of these cards produce sales, you’ll 
be $5.00 ahead! 


And here’s an important point. The 
price of the Manual will soon be in- 
creased owing to higher costs of paper, 
printing, etc. But on any card pre- 
sented by you, we will accept orders 
at the present low price of $8.95 on 
time or $8.00 cash. 


Be sure to write your name_ and 
address in the box below the illus- 
tration of the book so I’ll know where 
to send the money. This offer is only 
good when signed by a previous pur- 
chaser of the Coyne Trouble Shoot- 
ing Manual. 


That’s sure easy, isn’t it? Just a 
few minutes of your time, and it may 
turn into some nice extra cash for 
you. If you want any more cards, 
drop a line to me, and I'll send as 
many as you need. If you work in 
a large plant, you may want to spread 
these cards all over the plant and 
really cash in on this plan. Well, 


just let us know how many special 
order cards you want and we'll send 
them to you. 


Remember, when you boost the 
Coyne Trouble Shooting Manual, you 
are doing your friends a real favor. 
The knowledge they get from this 
book may be worth hundreds of dollars 
to them, 

(s) R. A. Snyder 


We'll reproduce the card reduced 
from original 3%” x5%” size just 
to show you how much selling talk 
can be placed on an ordinary return 
card, needed in this case. We agree 
with Mr. Snyder. There should be 
more interchange of ideas between 
the creators of direct-selling (or mail 
order) type of Direct Mail. This 
reporter is always agreeable to act- 
ing as the clearing house. 


HOUSE MAGAZINE BARRED 
FROM FURTHER COMPETITION. 
Hurrah! 


AT THE ANNUAL’ SPRING 
PARTY of the Industrial Editors’ 
Association of Chicago, Thursday 
evening, June 14, 1945, H. J. Higdon 
(Hig) was denied the privilege of 
entering his famous magazine, 
Phoenix Flame, in future contests 
conducted by the Association. 


A group of members, tiring of the 
monotony of the Phoenix Flame al- 
ways winning first honors, got to- 
gether and prepared a permanent 
award in the form of a scroll, leav- 
ing the field open to themselves. It’s 
about time. 


The Phoenix Flame is stiff compe- 
tition in any graphic arts contest. 
During the past ten years it has re- 
ceived more than fifty awards from 
The Society of Typographic Arts, 
The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts, Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation, Direct Mail Advertising 
Club of Chicago, National Council 
of Industrial Editors’ Associations, 
and similar national and local or- 
ganizations, 
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Editor’s Note: We are indebted 
to Russell H. Babb, Editor of 
“Medical Marketing,” house mag- 
azine of Medical Economics, Inc., 
Rutherford, New Jersey, for an- 
other fine report on the various 
kinds of mail promotion received 
by general practitioners. 











Once again the Fisher-Stevens 
Service, New York addressing 
house, has issued an analysis of all 
Direct Mail advertising material 
received by a general practitioner 
within a period of a full year. This 
is the third survey of its kind. The 
first covered a twelve-month period 


Another Report on MAIL TO PHYSICIANS 


ending October 31, 1942, the sec- 
ond extended from April 1, 1943, to 
March 31, 1944, and the third sur- 
vey covers the year ending March 
31, 1945. Fortunately the same 
tabulations were adhered to in all 
three surveys, so that it is possible 
to observe what has been happen- 
ing over a period of time. 


The first conclusion is that the 
total number of pieces received 
shows an increase of 19 per cent 
over the preceding one-year period. 
The actual figures were 1,263 for 
the study just completed, as com- 
pared with 1,062 in the preceding 
Survey. It should be borne in mind, 


Figure 2: ANALYSIS OF ALL DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING RECEIVED BY 
A GENERAL PRACTITIONER DURING THREE ONE-YEAR PERIODS* 


Type of advertiser 


Year ending 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
Year ending Year ending 


ES nee ee 
Medical books and subscription letters. . 
Medical equipment and instruments..... 
Miscellaneous — including sanitariums, 
charitable appeals, department stores 
BE rr nn 


Type of postage used 
I  ccccenenadseeceeuswdades 
PCY cbt-convacecunswoneedaunss 


DL divdcnereh idetesseseiseineee 
rr Hm 


DS \iiipnciel ceeseuesaswammadian 
DN  wedupensasendennéaeeesstuendds 
Government post cards ................ 


Corner cards 

Usual style—name and return address 
in upper left-hand corner............. 

Name and address on flap or reverse 
ee 

P. O. box or street address used—to com- 
ge 

No corner card or return address....... 


Broadsides and mailing cards 
DE osid54bteeneeseidaieeesteenconneses 
ey ee Se eT ee 


IED ko. vsicds sank qesaseensennece 


Sample request cards enclosed 

INGE MOURNE occ ccccccccccccseccceccncce 
RSES GENET ooo c cc cccccsoccsecccocee 
Government post cards .............000- 


DOES a ccdicccdedcciccdosecscécosossses 
Blotters (1 or more) enclosed............ 
House magazines—monthly, bi-monthly, or 
GUMPORIEY ccc ccccceccccecececcccceesesee 
BORIS GR. 6 o.06ccnnnsdesescoccescccceess 





Mar. 31, 1945 Mar. 31, 1944 Oct. 31, 1942 

86.5 91.4 89.3 
2.4 3.4 2.4 
1.4 Rs 1.8 
7 4.4 6.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
48.1 46.4 44.6 
29.7 36.3 33.8 
7.7 7.3 6.1 
2.3 1.9 3.3 
4.9 2.5 1.9 
2.1 1.5 2.5 
5.2 4.1 7.8 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
73.4 69.3 68.2 
14.0 17.8 7.5 
3.6 6.0 6.6 
9.0 6.9 17.7 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
3.2 4.4 5.0 
74 12.5 5.6 
8.1 5.8 6.3 
18.7 22.7 16.9 
3.7 4.3 10.2 
10.9 12.0 10.9 
0.0 0.0 3 
14.6 16.3 21.4 
8.6 7.5 8.4 
15.8 16.5 15.5 
78 8.9 9.1 

20.7 20.1 Not recorded 








* Based upon totals of 1263 pieces of mail for period ending March, 1945; 1062, March, 1944, and 


1028, October, 1942. 
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however, that this does not neces- 
sarily mean a greater consumption 
of paper. “Medical Marketing” 
pointed out in a recent article that 
many Direct Mail advertisers in the 
medical field are finding various 
ways to reduce the size, weight and 
bulk of medical Direct Mail pieces. 


The report of the survey points 
out that a considerable part of the 
increase in the number of Direct 
Mail pieces is accounted for by in- 
creased activity on the part of non- 
medical firms who circularize the 
physician. This group has grown 
from 4.4 per cent of all mailings 
in the preceding survey to 9.7 in the 
current study. 


Figure 1: Number of Products 
Advertised in Individual Mailings 
(House Magazines Excluded): 














Per cent 
ei eictnticninteresienenencrnnnsccisisninia 67.2 
Two products 17.7 
Three - 5. 
Four 1.4 
Five os 1.6 
Other five products........................ 7.1 


[|] ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1944—by 
the Standard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey), 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Size 8%”x11", 32 pages 
and cover. We need an extra large 
bouquet of orchids for this report. 
It’s super-excellent. Covers were 
printed in gravure, and show oil be- 
ing moved to the war fronts—from 
oil well, through a refinery, aboard 
landing craft and at a beachhead. 
Red color blocks are used as title 
markers on the very excellent photo- 
graphs throughout the book. The 
illustrated production graphs in two 
colors are outstanding. This is the 
first company annual report to be 
printed on the new, non-critical flax 
paper, manufactured by the Ecusta 
Paper Corporation of Pisgah Forest, 
North Carolina. It’s a_ beautiful 
white paper, absolutely free of dirt 
or spots, and unusually opaque for 
a lightweight sheet. It is manufac- 
tured direct from American-grown 
virgin flax fibres, which of course 
means a saving of wood-pulp paper. 
Maybe you can get a copy for your 
idea file. 
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FOUR YEARS AGO... 


On February 3rd, 1941, to be ex- 
act, C. Beyer, secretary of The 
Canadian Retail Coal Association, 
Inc., 26 Queen Street, East, Toronto 
2, Ont., Canada, wrote us the follow- 
ing letter: 


Dear Sirs: 


Recently we received your invoice 
covering the writer’s subscription to 
your publication. We like the maga- 
zine very much, but we are going to 
be forced to discontinue it, for the 
time being, much as we regret to 
say so. 


Here’s the reason. In approaching 
our bank today for U. S. funds with 
which to pay for it, they were slightly 
argumentive as to whether it was a 
necessity in our business. Personally, 
the writer doesn’t like arguments, so 
I just let it go. 


Of course, as a Canadian, I under- 
stand funds must be preserved for 
our War Effort. I am sorry this 
policy has to affect you, but the Coun- 
try comes first. 


Later on, I KNOW I will be able to 
renew this subscription because I have 
every faith in our Cause and our War 
Effort. 


On February 6th, 1941, we wrote 
him this letter: 


Thank you for your letter of Feb- 
ruary 3rd. It is good to know that 
you like THE REPORTER—and that 
you would miss it. 


But, we do not want you to miss it. 
We are going to keep your name on 
our list, and continue to send the 
magazine to you. You can pay us for 
the subscription when it is all over— 
and let us hope that it will be over 
very soon. 


Good luck to you. 


Then came a long period of silence. 
This was broken the other day when 
we received another letter from Mr. 
Beyer. Here it is: 


Dear Mr. Hoke: 


Pardon me for addressing you in 
the above friendly fashion because I 
have felt, for several years, that you 
must be a pretty good fellow. At 
least, I know that you are more in- 
terested in the well being of your 
subscribers than in the subscription 
price of your publication. 


Although you may have forgotten 
the incident, some time around 1940 
or 1941, when the foreign exchange 
situation was so difficult between 
Canada and the United States, the 
writer found it almost impossible to 
secure U. S. funds to “pay off’ for 
my subscription, although I wanted 
to continue receiving THE RE- 
PORTER. You understood—and I 
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MULTIGRAPHING SUPPLIES 





RIBBONS, INK AND SUPPLIES for the 
Multigraph, Dupligraph and Addressograph 
Machines. We specialize in the re-manu- 
facturing of used ribbons. Chicago Ink 
Ribbon Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, II. 





_ gaining every day.” 


have received every issue since, with- 
out even the suggestion that “I owed 
you money.” 


Here is the “payoff’—a U. S. draft 
for $15.00—which I would ask you to 
apply against my subscription account. 
If more is required to square things, 
do not hesitate to write me. 


I enjoy reading THE REPORTER. 
I am going to look forward to re- 
ceiving it for many years to come, 
but above all, I appreciate the spirit 
of cooperation on the part of its 
editor, who places the importance of 
furthering the success of Direct Mail 
above any monetary consideration in- 
volved. 


Thanking you very much for your 
past consideration, I am, 


Reporter’s Note: Thank you, C. 
Beyer, for the pat on the back. We 
were glad to go along with you. 


The great editor was dying. The 
physician leaned over him with a 
stethoscope, listened a few moments 
and then rose sadly. 


“Poor man,” he announced, “Circu- 
lation almost gone.” 


With an effort, the editor lifted his 
head. 


“You’re a liar!” he proclaimed weak- 
ly. “Over four hundred thousand, and 
From On The 
Beam, hm. of Seyler-Nau Co., Inc., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 








CLASSIFIED ADS 





EQUIPMENT 





MULTIGRAPHS, MIMEOGRAPHS, Fold- 
ing Machines and Attachments — Sold, 
Bought, Traded-In and Repaired. Write us 
your requirements. Chicago Ink Ribbon 


Co., 19 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 





HELP WANTED 





YOUNG MEN: A well-established direct- 
mail agency in New York City, preparing 
for post-war expansion, has openings for 
several young men. 

No worldbeaters, just men of ordinary 
intelligence and ability, but they must be 
agreeable, dependable, ambitious and will- 
ing to learn. 

Manufacturing as well as personal serv- 
ice is involved, so they must be prepared 
to get their hands dirty on occasion. Those 
who prove adapted will be taken into the 
firm. Starting salary $30-$40. 

Box No. 121, The Reporter, 17 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

One of the men, who came with us in 
1944 as errand boy (etc.), at $60 per week 
and worked up to shipping clerk (etc.), 
drew $1,000 bonus the first year. 





LETTERHEADS 





EVERY EXECUTIVE SHOULD READ 
“Letterhead Design and Manufacture,” by 
Fred Scheff, 225 pp., 8% x11, 125 illustra- 
tions. “EXCELLENT” Printers’ Ink. Mail 
$5.00 to Fredericks Co., 68 Nassau St., 
New York 7, N. Y. Money refund guarantee. 





MAILING LISTS 


HAVE 500,000 recent names of farm and 
small town women buyers of clothing and 
needlework by mail. Each buyer purchased 
from $1 to $15. We will address for only 
a few selected mailers. Complete informa- 
tion on request. Only reliable concerns will 
be considered. Give references. R. 
Knight, Box 33, Sesser, Illinois. 













*e°* 
TENSION 
KNOWS 


BUILT TO CARRY HEAVY LOADS .«**°* 


Tension Tie (the original button and 
string fastener) envelopes are well 
built of tough papers to carry heavy 
loads. Can be opened and closed 
many times and are serviceable in 
dozens of ways. Carried in stock in 
popular sizes. 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 





Serving the Government and Our Civilian Customers 


New York 14, N. Y. 
345 Hudson St. 
Des Moines 14, lowa* 
1912 Grand Ave. 


St. Louis 3, Mo.* 
23rd & Locust 


Minneapolis 15, Minn.* 
500 South 5th St. 
Kansas City 8, Mo.* 
19th & Campbell Sts. 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 





. ee ) Mase” 4 Ps ~ 
LAST RITES FOR THE SERGEANT by KERR EBY (from the Abbott Collection). Mr. Eby knows war. A veteran of World War I, he went ashore 
with the Marines at Tarawa and as a war correspondent shared their dangers in jungle and foxhole for months, until he was hospitalized on Bougainville. 
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TO THE FINISH 


Jap bullets don’t read headlines. “Victory in Europe” 
doesn’t affect their lethal power at all. 

They can still hit with the same flesh-tearing im- 
pact. Can still redden the sands of tropic beaches 
with the life’s blood of American men. They're still 
directed with the murderous fury that thinned our 


ranks at Gucdalcanal, Tarawa, lwo Jima... and 


all the hard-won isles that echo to the roll calls of 
the Dead. 

Yes, Victory in the Pacific still comes hard. There's 
no letup for the men we've sent to do the job. And 
there's no lessening of the obligation we have to buy 


bonds... to stay in this war as our fighting men must 
—right to the finish. 


MAKE your DOLLARS 
FIGHT to the FINISH 


This Space Contributed to the 7th War Loan Drive by International Paper Company 








